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THE WORLD’S FINEST CAMERA IS THE ERNEMANN 


Ernemann 


SPORTSMAN 


CAMERAS 


HE Ernemann Sportsman Camera is a product of 35 
years’ experimentation in designing an instrument that 
would meet every need of the Sportsman, however exacting. 
It is the most compact camera yet designed, the most effi- 


cient in shutter and lens equipment. 

Precision workmanship, materials and equipment of un- 
varying first quality, as well as a price in keeping with life- 
time service make Ernemann instruments appreciated by 
those who desire the best. 

The Ernemann Sportsman Camera is held to the eye—with 
resulting picture as the eye sees. It is equipped with Carl 
Zeiss or Ernemann Ernotar f.3.5. or f.4.5. anastigmat lenses, 
capable of correct exposures in unfavorable lights, and of a 
brilliance of definition that holds through enlargements to 
almost any size. Most of all, the Sportsman features the Erne- 
mann focal plane shutter, with its self-capping safety device 
and its 20 speeds up to 1/1000 of a second adjusted through one 
single turnof a knob—the mostefficient shutter yet constructed. 


2 
Whatever your photographic requirement, send for book- 


let descriptive of the new Erneman Sportsman Camera. It 
may be just the camera you have long awaited. 


Herbert & Huesgen 
Co 18 East 42™ St, lnc 


New York City 
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The Photographer’s Daily Dozen 


W. L. HARTSHORN 


AQ legitimate business can prosper 
Ady sufficiently to put it in the front 
) rank unless its directing genius 
works for it with every atom of 
za power from his many-sided ability. 
The av erage business, partic ularly among the 
professions, is crowded in the lower grades and 
it is about the only place where a man may 
force his way through without being considered 
ungentlemanly. In fact, the more he forces him- 
self, the greater respect he earns. By his efforts 
he distinguishes both himself and the work he 
undertakes. The results he obtains are deter- 
mined by his persistent effort and ability. 

The first paragraph comprises some dry, whole- 
some truths that can be found demonstrated in 
any enterprise from whose chimney smoke 
comes during hard times. There is no profession 
to which it can be more beneficially applied than 
to photography in any of its branches. That 
peculiar temperament which calls a man to the 
‘amera as a means of livelihood or a field of 
pleasure sometimes lacks the essential iron of 
make-up to dignify himself and his results with 
what the world is pleased to call success. This 
restriction of character may be removed in a 
multitude of cases if the mental horizon is 
broadened to get a perspective of the work he 
is doing as compared to the real activity he finds 
in successful corporations whose directing 
geniuses, to use a cumbersome plural, are in- 
dustry personified. 

When Walter Camp devised the “Daily 
Dozen” exercises for the man who was neglecting 
his physical present and future, he laid the 
foundation for a similar remedy that might be 
applied to art and its bread-and-butter necessity. 
This daily dozen for the body is designed to build 
up the unused resources of the muscles, and the 
same might be true in photography. About us, 
in our work, regardless of what or where it is, 
are resources with which we are either un- 










acquainted or are failing to make use of to the 
greatest advantage. No two cases are ever 
alike, but the underlying rules which make for 
improvement can be applied to all cases with 
assured success. 

Suppose that we divide the dozen into two 
groups: six things to do that will make our 
product a more artistic thing, for art is our aim, 
and six things to do that will return a propor- 
tionate profit for our effort, as we are entitled 
to a reward for our work. 

Among the first six it is probably of greatest 
importance that each one of us should study the 
art which has been of such lasting worth that it 
has endured for generations and still remains 
in the first rank. In some branches of photo- 
graphic work, the main idea is so new that it 
has no ancestors; in other branches we must 
leave the trail of lens and plate and take up the 
route of pigment and canvas. But whatever 
our specialty, it is first of all founded on some 
work that has gone before. The reason for what 
would seem to be everlasting worth is interpreted 
in numberless touches of genius whose counter- 
part may be within ourselves. 

It is next important to know what others are 
doing to-day. No reader of photographic maga- 
zines can honestly claim he has not seen the 
advice of many distinguished artists that it is 
almost imperative that he should belong to his 
local club, should attend its gatherings, and, if 
possible, be present when the national organiza- 
tion meets. The value of this association in 
the technique of art and the warmth of brotherly 
feeling cannot be estimated. The personal 
touch makes a living memory of what we can 
get in no other way. No sham battle and no 
description of a real one can be quite so effective 
as the actual experience of being in one. 

Among the six of the second group, the method 
of merchandising our resources to greatest 
advantage is a matter that is entirely dependent 
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upon the personal element. In large corpora- 
tions it was customary to employ what was once 
known as an efficiency expert who combined 
intelligence with resourcefulness and perspective 
to point out the places for improvement. He 
found the leaks in the business. He indicated 
where opportunities were being overlooked. To- 
day the ideas come from the employees, who are 
awakened to new possibilities within their work 
and are alive to profiting by grasping them. 

Unless we can be our own efficiency man, we 
are dependent upon what we can get from the 
outside. The solution to our problem is at our 
door if we can see it, as the Indians of arid New 
Mexico demonstrated. They did not waste 
their time bemoaning the fact that they had no 
forests with which to build their homes. The 
soil at their feet was the choicest clay with which 
to build the dwellings that were best adapted 
to their climate and ideal for their use. 

The limits surrounding photographic work 
are so broad that the field is not intensively 
cultivated. Not a day but some man hits upon 
a new scheme that promotes his welfare. He is 
proud of his success, as he has a right to be, and 


he tells of it. Perhaps it may apply in your 
case, and perhaps not. You may get a good idea 
here and another there until you can make 
the new group apply to your field. It is not 
important that a plan or two failed, but it is 
everlastingly important that plan after plan 
should be tried until the right one succeeds. 
Photography is just like any other business in 
that it rewards success bountifully. 

No one can set down a few hard and fast rules 
that produce results. No one can blindly follow 
a set of rules somebody else made and achieve 
a like advancement. What applies in one case 
may not be at all applicable in another. You've 
got to find your own materials to build the house 
of your prosperity right in the ground of your 
own activity. 

Why not make up a photographic daily dozen 
of your own? Why not build up the muscles of 
your own resources to return a greater profit 
to you? Why not discover even one new method 
to go into the daily dozen of the whole profession 
that will help everybody? If you practice cer- 
tain things advantageously, why not tell about 
it? What is your Daily Dozen? 


A Story of Dirt 


WILLIAM L. WOODBURN 


TR old friend, Webster, vears ago 
defined Dirt as “whatever, adher- 
ing to anything, renders it foul or 
unclean.”” When he wrote that, he 
said a mouthful. Dirt, itself, does 
not need to be foul or unclean—according to 
Noah’s own statement. The purest chemical in 
the wrong place is Dirt—nothing more, nothing 
less. In photography, it is a nuisance and can do 
irreparable damage. A little hypo, for instance, 
in your developer affects materially the quality of 
your negative or print, as most of us have doubt- 
less long ago found out; but the lesson is one of 
few that we remembered to advantage. 

How frequently we observe persons, immacu- 
lately clean in personal appearance and habits, 
who fail to appreciate the fact that ‘Cleanliness 
is next to Godliness” in photography as well. 
Accuse them of this dereliction on their part, and 
they will feel as offended as if you had intimated 
their need of soap and water on hands or face. 

Right here, I begin to wonder how greatly I 
am going to tax the patience of some of our 
readers if, in the interest of others not so well 
versed in the pitfalls of photographic uncleanli- 
ness, I attempt to caution them against the evils 








of this serious menace to fine work. But I excuse 
myself like the orchestra-leader who, after listen- 
ing patiently to suggestions from several of the 
dancers as to what each most desired in the way 
of time and kind of music, remarked: “You 
couldn’t please them all, if vou tried.” 

In photography, certain precautions are abso- 
lutely necessary, and once they are learned they 
become largely a matter of habit and are done just 
as unconsciously. Not only is cleanliness a neces- 
sity, but an economy; for without clean graduates, 
clean trays, clean chemicals and clean water it is 
next to impossible to turn out clean work. Think 
this over. You cannot gainsay it. 

Photographic solutions are largely water, and 
all water used in preparing them should be abso- 
lutely pure. Water which may be satisfactory 
for drinking purposes, cannot always be used 
safely in photography. We Newarkers are fortu- 
nate to have water that does not require boiling 
or filtering for photographic use. Those who are 
not so fortunate, or who have any doubt as to 
the purity of their city water-supply, should not 
fail to take these precautions; for it may mean 
the difference between success and failure. 

Chemical solutions should never be permitted 
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to dry on any photographic utensils. While the 
utensils are kept wet, they can be easily cleaned, 
but if they are allowed to stand and to dry in an 
unclean state, the task becomes very much 
harder, if not impossible. Another reason for the 
thorough washing, especially of trays, is that one 
member may have used for fixing the same tray 
you are about to use in developing some plates 
or films with which you do not care to take any 
risk. If the tray has not been properly washed, 
particles of hypo may have crystallised on it. 
Now, those negatives are going to be spoiled, flat 
or stained; for hypo and developer are not a 
happy combination. Of course, it is better always 
to use the same set of trays for developing, and 
another set for fixing; but in a large club like ours, 
this Utopian reality is not easily reached. 
Again, photographic utensils should receive the 
same careful washing as the dishes in your own 
home, and any tray or graduate that doesn’t get 
this attention is bound to give you (or someone 
else) trouble, later on. There is, however, this 
difference, that our dishes at home are wiped dry, 
whereas, at the club, after a careful washing—not 
a hasty dash under the faucet—they are rinsed 
and placed in racks or hung on hooks to drain and 
dry. Wiping them leaves lint, and lint is Dirt. 
The Golden Rule, then, is to wash, rinse and put 





away to drain and dry every utensil as soon as 
you are through with it. 

Occasionally, we notice a thoughtless member 
carrying a dripping roll of films from the fixing- 
bath to the window, or looking at them through 
transmitted light over a table or work-bench, and 
leaving a trail of hypo on the floor or table or 
bench. This dries, crystallises or is ground under 
foot, and later floats around the room settling in 
graduates, trays or on some print or negative in 
the process of drying. All sorts of trouble re- 
sult, and some member, not present when the 
act was committed, wonders later why his nega- 
tives or prints “‘don’t look good.” He is an in- 
nocent victim of somebody’s carelessness. 

Again, we save no time by not taking more of 
it to mix some fresh hypo for the batch of prints 
or enlargements we want ina hurry. To attempt 
to fix them in a bath saved from that last batch 
of pyro-developed negatives means disappoint- 
ment, and should emphasise all the more strongly 
the truth of the adage, “Haste makes waste.” 


And yet we have seen it done. 

These are but a few of the many things which, 
photographically speaking, constitute Dirt. Some 
of them are small matters; but they are worth 
heeding, if you would avoid disappointment in 
the permanence and quality of your work. 
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The Appalachian Mountain Club 


PARKER 


HE Appalachian Mountain Club, 
with headquarters in _ Boston, 
through a recent competitive ex- 
hibition at its Club House, 5 Joy 
Street, has become a factor in the 
field of photography and it should therefore be 
better known to readers of PHoto-Era Maaa- 
zInE. In January, 1876, eighteen or twenty 
men, all mountain enthusiasts, and almost, if 
not quite, all teachers in the Institute of Tech- 
nology or other colleges of Greater Boston, met 
at the Institute to form an organisation which 
should encourage the exploration and develop- 
ment of the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. This meeting, and a second, gave birth to 
The Appalachian Mountain Club. Article II 
of its Constitution states: “The objects of the 
Club are to explore the mountains of New Eng- 
land and adjacent regions, both for scientific 
and artistic purposes; and, in general, to culti- 
vate an interest in geographical studies.” Now, 
forty-eight years later the objects stated in the 
Articles of Incorporation, are unchanged. At 
the second meeting of the Club, it was voted to 
admit women to membership and the first year 
closed with a total membership of 134. In 
January, 1924, the membership has increased 
to 3600. As the aims and methods of the Club 
have been such as have appealed to people of 
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education and refinement, the standard of mem- 
bership has been maintained at a high level. 
The membership is about equally divided be- 
tween the two sexes. 

Among those who have served the Club as 
its president are such scientists as Professors 
E. C. and W. H. Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory; Professor Percival Lowell, who has 
made such revelations in relation to the planet 
Mars; Professor George H. Barton and Professor 
William H. Niles, distinguished in the field of 
geology; also Professor Charles E. Fay, authority 
on many languages, and such eminent divines 
as Philip S. Moxom, D.D., and Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. As the membership has grown, 
local chapters have been formed, successively 
in New York City, Worcester, Mass., Ashville, 
N. C., Meriden, Connecticut, Manchester, N.H., 
and Providence, R.I., and interest in the ‘“‘ad- 
jacent regions” of the Constitution has included 
the Southern Appalachians, Canadian Rockies, 
Himalayas, Mountains of the Moon, and other 
mountains in various localities. 

The Club maintains nearly three hundred miles 
of trail, over, through and near the White Moun- 
tains; nine open shelters, where trampers carry- 
ing their own provisions and blankets may stop, 
and four well-equipped, closed camps. These 
latter—during the summer-months—are in 
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charge of college-student custodians, and bedding 
and meals are supplied at moderate cost. The 
general public is cordially invited to use any of 
these conveniences for mountain-trampers. Be- 
sides these, the Club owns seventeen reservations, 
aggregating nine hundred and thirty acres, at 
interesting or scenic points, and to the use of 
these the public is invited. There are four other 
well-equipped and more or less extensive camps 


A SCENE IN CALIFORNIA 








considered by the principal Alpine Clubs of the 
world as fit for exchange with their leading 
journals. At the Club House is maintained 
a library of mountaineering, geographical and 
nature subjects which is rivaled by few others. 
Half-day or whole-day outings are organised 
weekly and the whole year presents a round of 
Club-excursions to near or distant points. Most 
of these trips are within New England, but 
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where members and their friends may make 
summer sojourn. One of these is in the White 
Mountains, another on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
a third, a concession of the Lafayette National 
Park, on Mount Desert Island, and a fourth, 
a concession of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, on Ponkapog Pond, in the Blue Hills, 
about ten miles from Boston. From the first, 
the meetings of the Club, devoted to subjects of 
geographical and scientific interest, have been 
held in Huntington Hall, formerly of the Institute 
of Technology but now controlled by the Lowell 
Institute; and since the establishment, in 1923, 
of a commodious and well-appointed Club House, 
many more meetings are held there and in the 
adjoining and connected Twentieth Century Club. 
Besides guide-books and other publications, in- 
cluding many maps, the Club publishes at irregu- 
lar intervals its organ, Appalachia, which is 





parties have occasionally visited Europe, our 
West and even as far as Alaska. 

The work of the Club is divided between de- 
partments of Natural History, Topography and 
Exploration, Art, Trails and Excursions. The 
Department of Art is, of course, of special inter- 
est to readers of PHoto-Era. This Department 
was provided for at the inception of the Club 
and has never waned in its activity. Professor 
Charles E. Fay, of Tufts College, Chairman of 
the initial meeting for organisation, and three 
times President of the Club, was the first Coun- 
cillor of Art and, from that time to the present, 
through several decades as Editor of Appalachia, 
his interest in the artistic side of the work has 
been unfailing. He is to-day the “grand old 
man” of the Club and still able to take his 
mountain-climbs. Through the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Fay, the Club has acquired what is known 
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as the “Sella Collection”, a superb collection 
of over six hundred mountain-photographs taken 
by Vittorio Sella, of Biella, Italy, in the Alps, 
Caucasus, Himalayas and Mountains of the 
Moon, in Africa. Sella, as official photographer, 
accompanied the Duke of Abruzzi on many of 
his mountain-expeditions. This collection is 
undoubtedly the finest group of mountain- 
photographs in this country. 

It may be wondered that after forty-eight 
years, with a Department of Art, the recent 
competitive photographic exhibition should be 
the first. The reason is that, until 1923, the 
Club had, at best, only small quarters in an 
office building, rooms poorly adapted to exhibi- 
tions. From time to time, small non-competitive 
exhibitions have been held, and in connection 
with the Annual Reception, at a hotel, exhibitions 
have been displayed for one evening. Now, 
with new facilities, surely, there will be more 
frequent opportunities for members to show 
their work. The recent exhibition was planned 
by the present Councillor of Art, Miss Jessie 
Doe. Most of the pictures shown were made by 
members when on Club-trips. The rapid move- 
ment of the parties gives those provided with 
cameras little time to study their subjects or to 
wait for proper lighting. It is, therefore, re- 
markable that, with four hundred and eighty-one 


prints shown, such a large number should merit 
the praise of the judge of the exhibit, Wilfred A. 
French, Ph.D., Editor of PHoto-Era. Mr. 
French not only judged the exhibit, but he gave 
an evening to the Club when he pointed out to 
the exhibitors and others present the merits 
and demerits of the pictures before them. Much 
profit was derived from this instruction, new 
interest was aroused and the ambitious Club- 
photographers were shown in the distance goals 
toward which they must strive if they are to 
bring the next exhibition forward to even more 
advanced standards of excellence. 

In view of the success of this exhibition and 
the interest aroused among members and friends, 
a brief reference to some of the exhibitors may 
be of value. In some cases, it was impossible 
to obtain the necessary information because the 
member in question was out of town or could 
not supply the data in time for publication. 
This explanation is made so that none will feel 
that he or she has been overlooked. 

Ralph C. Larrabee, M.D., of Boston, winner 
of the first award in the club’s first competitive 
photographic exhibition, has been a member 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club since 1892 
and was its president for two years—1912 and 
1913. He has served the Club in a competent 
and commendable manner, having cut and main- 
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tained many of the now well-worn trails which 
are enjoyed annually by thousands of vacationists 
He is chairman of the committee in charge of 
the publication of that valuable little volume, 
“Guide to Paths in The White Mountains”. 
It seems quite natural that his long association 
with the trail and upland spaces has given him 
the pictorial opportunities which he has accepted 
and reproduced with such pleasing results. 
Although data are lacking, it is reported that Dr. 
Larrabee prefers a 2144 x 3144 Special Kodak for 
most of his work. 

Allen H. Bent, who won the second award, 
has been a member of the Club since 1895, 
although his climbing began many vears before 
that. The camera-habit was acquired only 
eleven years ago in order to preserve some record 
of vacations in the Sierra Nevada and Canadian 
Rockies. In recent years, his activities have 
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been confined to cloud-photography near home, 
with an occasional picture of snow or surf. He 
has been librarian, corresponding secretary and 
chairman of the publishing-committee of the 
Club and has contributed a number of articles 
to Appalachia. An article on the Arnold Arbore- 
tum appeared in Puoto-ErA MaGazine for 
December, 1922, which was beautifully illustrated 
and of exceptional interest. That Mr. Bent is 
an accomplished photographer is shown con- 
clusively by his pictures. 

Walter Collins O’Kane of Durham, New 
Hampshire, who captured the third award, is a 
university professor and a writer of considerable 
ability. His books and magazine-articles are 
devoted chiefly to mountaineering-subjects and 
are usually illustrated by means of his own 
photographs. He is active in the Club as a 
leader of many of the more strenuous walks and 
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has frequently conducted mid-winter camping- 
parties in the ‘mountains of southern New 
Hampshire. Mr. O’Kane has been making 
pictures for over twenty-five vears. However, 
he maintains that he is still an amateur and 
claims that he knows very little of the techni- 
-alities of photography. 

Mary L. Hersey, of Boston, Mass., has used a 
camera since hand-cameras were put on the 
market; ever since the Hawkeye Company put 
out a camera in a wooden box without a leather- 
cover. She used to be interested in experiment- 
ing with figures and portraits, although she 
never owned a portrait-lens. Now, she contents 
herself. with making snapshots wherever she 
may happen to be traveling. Her album con- 
tains records from Damascus, Cairo and the 
lower Nile to the northern part of Alaska, includ- 
ing many Appalachian Mountain Club trips, 


FRANCES G. DUDLEY 


especially the winter-trips. She is not at all 
interested in ‘fake’ photography. She thinks 
that a good composition and an interesting effect 
of light are the things to be sought for, after one 
has concluded that the subject is worthwhile 
photographing. If the composition is not good, 
she contends that it will not make a picture, 
no matter how expensive the paper or how fine 
the lens. She adds that if one is going to fix 
up poor lighting with chemicals—well, why not 
learn to paint and make a first-class picture? 
The art of photography, to her, consists in 
choosing the right thing to make a picture. 
Joseph R. DeCamp, the eminent Boston por- 
trait-painter (deceased) whose paintings are 
now on exhibition, once said in the class-room, 
“Materials do not help the drawing.” 

Gladys Garland Boyce, of Cambridge, Mass., 
is one of the many energetic hikers for which 
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the Club is famous. She spent a recent vacation 
in an extended pack-train tour of the High 
Sierras, California, and was successful in obtain- 
ing a number of views of the impressive scenery 
found in these mountains. She accompanied 
Professor O’Kane on his “Wilderness Trip” which 
included hiking from Lake Placid over the great 
range of the Adirondacks, Green Mountains of 
Vermont and White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. Miss Boyce uses a vest-pocket camera 
and also a postcard-size camera. She finds the 
vest-pocket very convenient around a camp. 
Bremer Whidden Pond, of Boston, Mass., is 
a landscape architect and has always been 
interested in the other fine arts, especially abroad. 
He has been interested in photography ever 
since he can remember and, particularly, in 
the fields allied to his own work. His photo- 
graphs have been made for the double purpose 
of using them in his office and also in teaching 
in the Graduate School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University. The subjects, 
for the most part, are of New England and 
various parts of Europe. He has been fortunate 
to spend twelve summers abroad in studying 
examples of architecture and landscape archi- 
tectural design, and his pictures are based largely 
on these experiences. He usually spends two 
or three weeks each summer, camping in the 
Great Gulf near Mt. Washington, a short dis- 
tance below the Club Shelter; and, at such times, 
he makes use of the various Club Cabins through 
the mountains. His photographic equipment 
consists of an old 3A Kodak, a Vest-Pocket 
Kodak and a 214 x 314 Contessa-Nettel camera. 
None of these cameras is equipped with special 
lenses. He has never used a tripod, partly on 
account of the weight and partly because he 
finds that he can hold the camera and usually 
get a good picture with good composition. 
Arthur A. Osborne, of Peabody, Mass., is a 
bird-student of more than ordinary authority. 
He is a member of the Essex County Ornitho- 
logical Club. He has traveled in many parts 
of this country and the Canadian Rockies. He 
usually spends his vacations in the Katahdin 
region of Maine or in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. To a considerable extent, he 
uses his camera in connection with bird-study. 
Harold I. Orne, of Boston, Mass., is connected 
with a large Boston banking-house. He joined 
the Appalachian Mountain Club in 1918 and 
soon after specialised in mountain-pictures. He 
has been an amateur photographer for over fifteen 
years and his technical and artistic skill was 
shown to advantage in the February, 1923, issue 
of PHoto-ErA Magazine, in which appeared 
his illustrated article, “Photographing and Climb- 





ing Mt. Washington in Winter.” Mr. Orne 
uses a tripod in making all his mountain-views. 
He also employs a K@ filter, Eastman N. C. film 
and is now using a 3144x414 Revolving Back 
Graflex. His active co-operation and _ interest 
in this exhibition has merited the thanks of 
the Club and his assistance in gathering supple- 
mentary material for this article is deeply 
appreciated by the Editor. 

Francis B. Parsons, of Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., has confined his photographic work more 
especially to Northern New England and adjacent 
sections of Canada. He aims to photograph the 
unusual in natural beauty, such as interesting 
rock-formations and waterfalls—each with its 
own peculiar individuality—and mountain-scenes 
from less-known angles. It is only for the last 
four years that Mr. Parsons has taken up photo- 
graphy actively, although he has always been 
keenly interested in it. He beiieves that the 
best photographic results are obtained on solitary 
tramps rather than on hikes with a number of 
others. He enjoys the Club-hikes, but prefers 
to make his pictures more at leisure when he 
“an judge conditions to better advantage. 

Frances G. Dudley, of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
professes to be only a beginner; and, therefore, 
thinks that this exhibition should prove to be 
encouraging to others—owners of simple Kodaks. 
In attending exhibitions of oil and watercolors, 
she felt that she could appreciate the composition 
in landscapes better if she could try composing 
pictures herself. But it would do no good for 
an unskilled enthusiast to attempt to work with 
a brush or pencil. At once, the camera appealed 
to her as a ready-made instrument for experi- 
ments; and she immediately bought the simplest, 
fixed-focus Kodak with which to learn. Before 
using it, she discovered all she could from books 
in the Boston Publie Library about the workings 
of a camera, and especially about composition 
in photography. And she has tried by reading, 
questioning and experiment to choose the right 
point of view for each picture. The result has 
been comparatively few photographs, but a 
good average of success. She did not begin 
to make pictures until the summer of 1923, and 
since she has been spending her summers in 
the White Mountains, her pictures are mostly 
of that region. Landscapes are her specialty, 
simply because she has not attempted to cover 
all fields of photography in a few months, but 
has confined herself to becoming proficient in 
one. She became a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club just in time to go up the Saguenay 
and to take part in this exhibition. She believes 
that it is a great help to see her attempts hanging 
beside the work of experienced photographers. 
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Kinematography for the Amateur 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Part VII—Developing and Printing 


IRST, if you wish my earnest advice 

let some commercial laboratory 
do this for you. Did I not know 
the amateur so well, I should close 
this chapter here; but knowing him, 
I understand that it is up to me to proceed. 
The steps necessary are almost identical to those 
in still photography—development of the nega- 
tive, drying, printing development of the print, 
drying and projecting. Of course, in the term 
development I include development, fixing and 
washing. The big difference lies in the fact 
that the usual motion film is a long and can- 
tankerous piece of celluloid ribbon, which winds 
its two hundred snaky feet about you at every 
possible opportunity. 

Some kind of developing-apparatus is neces- 
sary; and, for convenience and maintenance of 
a high moral code, I should suggest that no 
lengths greater than fifty feet be handled at 
home. Trays for this amount are compari- 
tively small; and, in a pinch, the film can be 
dried by hanging it on the clothes-line in the back- 
yard. This is easy to do, as scenes are rarely 
more than of twenty or thirty seconds’ duration, 
and in the sub-standard film this means only 
eight to twelve feet. Such lengths could be 
handled without racks; but racks are convenient. 
When making the film, some method of marking 
the termination of scenes must be used. Pro- 
fessional cameras, and some amateur instruments, 
are provided with film-punches which clip the 
edge or pierce the center of the film for this 
purpose. Lacking this, at the end of each 
scene, crank a turn or two, open the camera, 
clip the film and close camera. Again crank a 
turn or two to wind the fogged film into the 
magazine, and go ahead. The clip should be 
a small notch, just large enough to be unmis- 
takable to the touch in the darkroom. 

In the darkroom, remove the film from the 
magazine and wind it on the rack, unwinding 
the spool only enough to permit placing it 
around the rack. Any great amount of slack 
will result in finger-marks, dust, dirt and a 
legion of other troubles. 

The rack is made by carefully making a cross 
of wood with a mortised joint. Starting about 
three inches from the center, bore small holes 
every three-eighths of an inch along each arm. 
Insert in each hole a brass pin which will extend 





upward a length fifty per cent. longer than the 
width of the film. The proper number of pins 
is found by taking a string five feet longer than 
the longest piece of film you wish to develop. 
Fasten this to one of the center pins and wind 
it spirally around the pins. Add pins until you 
have one more round than is necessary to hold 
all the string. Cut off the arms one-half inch 
beyond the last pins and the rack is made. The 
tray is simply a shallow wooden tray, one-half 
inch deeper than the distance from the base 
of the rack to the top of the pins. The tray is 
then lined with sheet metal, all joints soldered 
and the tray thoroughly painted with a good 
acid-proof paint. Three such trays will be 
needed for the work. 

The development-formula advised by Eastman 
is their No. 16 developer. This developer is made 
as follows: 


ee ... One gallon 
eee ; pies 18 grains 
Sodium Sulphite Fa 5 ounces, 130 grains 
Hydroquinone.............. 350 grains 
Sodium Carbonate ... 2% ounces 
Potassium Bromide . 50 grains 
Citric Acid ee ae 40 grains 
Potassium Metabisulfite...... | 87 grains 


This formula is reduced from the ten-gallon 
formula and is based on avoirdupois weight. 
It is used for both negative and positive develop- 
ment; but the same solution should not be used 
for both negative and positive film. Make up 
two lots of developer and use one for negative 
and one for positive film. 

The rack should be lowered into the solution 
slowly, then raised and lowered rapidly several 
times to clear it from air bubbles. During 
development, the film is examined from time 
to time and when the image shows up strong 
and clear on the back, rinse and immerse in the 
fixer, which is the regulation acid-hypo bath, 
made either with common alum and acetic acid, 
or with chrome alum and sulphuric acid. 

When the film has been thoroughly fixed and 
washed it is ready to be dried. This can be done 
by hanging from a clothes-line, but such a method 
results in uneven drying, dirt on the film, and 
is most inconvenient. 

Procure two bicycle-wheels and some light, 
wooden strips, size about one-quarter by one- 
half inch. Nail these to the wheels, spacing 
them about six inches apart. The finished 
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affair is a drum, the diameter of the wheels 
and the length of the strips. For example, 
using thirty-inch wheels and four-foot strips, 
the drum will accommodate about three hundred 
and fifty feet of sub-standard film. The drum 
is approximately ninety inches in circumference, 
a strip of film can be laid each inch, 48 x 90 = 4320, 
or somewhat over 360 feet. Should smaller 
amounts be finished at one time, the drum can 
be decreased in length. 

The drum is mounted on an axle, and some 
motive power applied which will keep it turning 
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PLATE XI 
Plan and _ side-elevation of the home-developing 
rack, which shows how the pins are set and the manner 
of winding the film. The tank is merely a box to hold 
the rack and is lined with acid-proof enamel. 


at about one revolution per second. This will 
dry the film quickly and evenly. When the 
film is dry it should be polished before removing 
from the drum. This may be done by wetting 
a piece of chamois skin with alcohol, and passing 
it along the under, or celluloid, side of the film 
as the drum is slowly rotated by hand. 

The drum should be situated in some place 
comparatively free of dust, and care taken to 
keep the air as clean as possible. The ideal 
drying-room is one of cement or tile which could 
be flushed with a hose just before drying the film. 

Motion-picture film, especially in warm 
weather, stretches in the process of development, 
so that before printing it should be allowed to 








harden thoroughly for two or three days. After 
this time, it is ready to be placed in the printer. 

For the users of the sub-standard gauge, I 
have few suggestions. I have not experimented 
personally with reversal, but it seems logical 
that the ordinary reversal methods would be 
all right; but there is no reason, other than that 
of expense, why it should not be handled in 
the usual manner and prints made from it. This 
would be pure and unjustified experimenting, 
however, for when sub-standard film is pur- 
chased, payment is made in advance for all 
subsequent finishing. 

Motion-picture printing machines are divided 











PLATE XII 


Types of amateur continuous printers. 


into two great classes — continuous printers and 
step printers. The continuous printer draws 
the film continuously over a plate in which 
a slit has been made. Thus it gets its name. 
The amount of light which reaches the film is 
controlled by (a) the speed of the machine, 
(b) the width of the slit, (ce) the distance of 
the light from the film and (d) the intensity of 
the light. Any given machine may combine any 
combination or even all of these controls, making 
a very delicate adjustment possible. 

The step printer, so called from its step by 
step movement, moves the film by means of 
an intermittent, just as in a camera or projector. 
The control is the same as in the continuous, 
except that the aperture is fixed the size of the 
frame. The step printer is by far the best type 
of printer; but as synchronised shutter and 
intermittent movements are costly, these step 
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printers are expensive. Their superiority lies 
in the fact that any lack of registration between 
the sprocket-holes of negative and _ positive 
films is compensated for in each frame. It 
would hardly be worth thinking of, to the out- 
sider, to notice an error of one-thousandth of 
an inch, due to stretching of the negative. Yet, 
in two hundred feet of film there are 3,200 frames, 
and an error of one-thousandth of an inch per 
frame means three and two-tenths inches in the 
strip, or four and a quarter frames off. The 
step printer has the constant error, which means 
no visible error on the screen, for each frame is 
misplaced to the same degree. However, in 
actual practice, both types give excellent results 
and both give trouble, so that it comes back 
eventually to the matter of personal choice. 

Most of the amateur machines are of the hand- 
operated continuous type, and for the thirtv 
to fifty foot strips which the usual amateur will 
make they give beautiful results. 

It is best to make test-strips one foot long, 
at least, until you become proficient in judging 
motion-picture negative. This test-method will 
enable you to obtain the best results with a 
minimum loss of film. Film should be printed 
so that it develops completely in about four 
minutes at sixty-five degrees. Some laboratory- 
men print a two-minute film, others a ten-minute. 
I have experimented with all, and I have found 
that the four-minute film gives what I consider 
the best projection-image. 

This is, of course, using the No. 16 developer, 
made according to the formula here presented. 


Part VIII. 


VHIS chapter will be of little interest 
to owners of cameras that use belts, 
dises or any form of film other 
7) than the common ribbon-type, al- 
Sh though the suggestions given will 
be of service to all who make motion-pictures. 
After the positive film is dry and has been 
projected, it will be seen that it is rough and 
ragged. It is very probable also, if there are 
many scenes, that these are out of order, for 
in making motion-pictures, the scenes are made 
in the order that is most convenient. For 
example, all the scenes in the nursery are made 
without moving the camera, then it is taken 
down-stairs and the shots made there. This 
method saves a lot of time and is very easy. 
Also, there will be, perhaps, two feet or more 
of the blank wall on the film after Johnny has 
left the room. There will also be a foot or so of 
the empty stairs before he appears to come 











The one chance in saving a poor print lies in 
doping the developer. Frankly, I have little 
faith in such work, but I have known photo- 
graphers, good men too, who usually have a half 
dozen or so variations of their favorite developer- 
stock always at hand, and wonderful, indeed, 
are the results they claim for doping. Of course, 
you may save a bit of film from utter destruction, 
but the only first-class negative or positive 
obtainable is that which is properly exposed, 
developed in the standard bath and at the correct 
temperature. 

The information in the above paragraph is 
common knowledge, but the modern film for 
small cameras has been made so nearly fool- 
proof, and will stand so much abuse that most 
amateur workers do not know to this day how 
to judge the proper exposure. When film will 
stand up to twenty-five times normal exposure 
and still give a printable negative, it is small 
wonder that such should be the case. However, 
motion film must have so many other qualifica- 
tions that such latitude cannot be incorporated. 
In every step of motion-picture work, vou will 
find the limitations far more severe than in 
ordinary work. This is a good thing. After vou 
can make good motion film, you will have few 
failures in still work—if you apply the knowl- 
edge which you must have obtained in kinema- 
tograph work. 

The developing, fixing and washing of positive 
stock is the same as with negative. It is well to 
use a fairly strong acid fixer and to wash in 
running water for thirty minutes. 


Editing 


down. The film should be carefully examined 
and the last frame in which he is visible noted. 
Count down three frames and cut the film there. 
Then find the stairway and note the first frame 
in which he appears, cut the third preceding 
frame and join the two pieces. When projected 
Johnny will walk out of the door, and the scene 
will flash to the stairway with him just starting 
down. The change will be so smooth that the 
sudden change of scene will not jar upon the 
audience. Remember that the setting is merely 
background; but that you must follow your 
principal actor. If his action is correct, the 
changes in background will appear natural. 
Should the scenes have been made out of 
order, the first step is to cut all scenes apart 
and place them within easy reach. Not until 
this has been done, is the real cutting started. 
Take each scene and study it carefully. When 
the important action of a scene is complete, cut; 
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conversely, cut the beginning at a point not 
more than three seconds before the principal 
action starts. Good direction will make it 
possible to limit the cuttings to a foot or so at 
the ends of each scene which is of advantage. 
As soon as a cut is made, fasten the scene to 





PLATE XIII 


It will be found in many cases that the rule of cutting 
the third frame past the exit will slow up the tempo. 
In professional work, the cutter will most often cut the 
film just before the exit is complete, and cut the follow- 
ing entrance to correspond. In this method of cutting 
there is not an instant of off-screen time, and this 
prevents any tendency toward the monotony of the 
empty set. Care must be taken that the cut is not 
made so far into the action that the change is jumpy. 

For quick tempo the cut should be made at the line 
shown between the heavy black lines of the accompany- 
ing cut. Do not forget to leave on one strip the tail 
for scraping and joining. 


its predecessor with a paper-clip, and continue 
until the reel is complete and in proper order. 

When this is done, the final step of joining is 
to be made. Cut the film about three six- 
teenths of an inch or more below the frame-line, 
and cut midway between two sets of perforations. 
The end which is to be joined to this piece is 
cut exactly on the frame-line. Then, using a 





bit of glass for a surface, and a new razor blade 
as a knife, carefully scrape the end of the first 
fim which lies below the frame-line. The 
scraping is continued until all traces of the 
emulsion have disappeared, but care must be 
taken that there is not enough of the celluloid 
removed to weaken the joint. Then a brush 
charged with film-cement is drawn across this 
scraped bit and the other end of the film pressed 





PLATE XIV 


The cutting and patching practice gained in editing 
will also serve in repairing damaged film. The accom- 
panying cut illustrates the method of procedure. 
First we have a large section torn from the film, muti- 
lating two frames. The film is cut between two perfora- 
tions, as shown, and the area shaded by vertical lines 
is scraped free from emulsion. The film is again cut 
on the frame-line below the tear, and the two pieces 
joined, taking care that the superimposed perforations 
coincide exactly. 

Just below the joint a perforation is torn; but not 
badly enough to necessitate the removal of the frame. 
However, if left in this condition the tear would rapidly 
increase until the film was again torn in two. To 
repair this, cuts are made as indicated by the white 
lines, diagonally into the corner of the two perfora- 
tions just outside the tear, then along the frame-line 
between these two perforations. This makes a notch 
which rides smoothly through the projector mechanism 
without endangering the film. 
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firmly down upon it in such manner that the 
perforations and frame-lines match perfectly. 
This will allow the film to move smoothly through 
the movement of the projector. 

The secret of good joining lies in using plenty 
of cement, but not enough to soil the adjoining 
film; in rapidly adjusting the two pieces and 
finally in a firm and even pressure on the joint. 
The solution used, although called cement, is 
not a cement at all. It is a celluloid-solvent. 
The joint made is analogous to a weld in metal 
or vuleanising in rubber. If a joint is well 
made, the film will break in a new place before 
the joint will tear loose. The emulsion on the 
film is not attacked by the cement, and each 
spot where it has not been removed will fail 


to cement properly and the film will come apart. 
Pay the utmost attention to the edges of the joint. 
If an edge curls up, it will catch the mechanism 
and either tear loose or break the film in a new 
place. It is not difficult to learn joining, or 
patching as it is also called, and all effort expended 
to master the process is time well spent. 

Learn to apply your artistic sense to cutting 
as well as to direction and photography and 
you will turn out master films. It has been 
said that the success of the picture depends 
upon good cutting just as much as it does upon 
good direction and good photography. It is a 
fact, too, that good cutters just about name 
their own salaries. 

(To be continued) 


Reflections 


HEN we come unexpectedly upon a 
beautifully clear sheet of water, 
reflecting the banks and woodland 
around it and the sky above, the 
delight which so beautiful a spec- 
tacle gives us often leads to the camera being 
set up and a plate exposed. From a pictorial 
point of view, a writer in The Camera (Dublin) 
goes on to say, such an exposure is usually a 
failure, however perfectly the reflection may be 
recorded; and it is not difficult to find the 
reason for this. 

In the first place, the pleasure given by the 
sight of very perfect reflection is due to circum- 
stances which the photograph mostly leaves out 
of count. The reflected picture depends very 
largely upon its coloring, and we should need an 
Autochrome or a Paget to record that. A little 
critical comparison of the original with the reflec- 
tion will show us that the colors in the reflection 
are very much more intense than they are in the 
original, and the color-contrasts are consequently 
all greater. 

Physicists explain this as due to the suppres- 
sion of much of the white light which reaches our 
eves from the direct view and dilutes all the 
coloring. Owing to the phenomena connected 
with the polarisation of light, the reflection 
from the water neutralises a great deal of this 
white light, and so intensifies the coloring. 

This phenomenon is particularly noticeable in 
the case of a landscape with a blue sky with 
white clouds. The blue is very much more in- 
tense in the reflection, and we may often see 
fleecy, white clouds standing out strongly against 
it, which when we raise our eyes and look at 
the sky itself are difficult to find. In fact, it 





has been suggested that use should be made of 
this phenomenon to obtain cloud-pictures. 

Brilliancy of coloring being necessarily lost 
in the photograph, the reflection looks dull and 
heavy, and, except as a reminder to the person 
who made it of the beauty of the scene, the 
picture is disappointing. 

There is another reason why a very perfect 
reflection is pictorially unsatisfactory, and that 
is connected directly with its very perfection. 
Balance in a picture is a necessity, but exact 
symmetry is a fault. A landscape, however well 
composed in itself, when duplicated upside down 
by a reflection, is spoiled. A broken reflection 
may help it, but a perfect reflection never. 
Most of us, at some time or other, have made 
photographs which can be looked at either way, 
so exact is the duplication; but then they are 
only curiosities. 

This matter is made worse when, as often 
happens, the reflecting-surface is a river with 
sloping, tree-covered banks. The photograph 
then may be symmetrical both ways, a V-shaped 
sky at top between the trees, and an inverted 
V-shaped reflection between reflected trees, the 
lines of the subject having an X-like form. 

These and other reasons, to go into which 
would involve a lengthy consideration of the 
whole subject of pictorial representation, lead 
us to the conclusion that the perfect, mirror-like 
reproduction of a landscape in calm water, 
beautiful as it is to the eye, has an appeal which 
cannot be conveyed by any camera-rendering. 
It is a thing to be enjoyed in the reality for its 
beauty of coloring and rich suggestiveness; but 
it is hardly a thing to be photographed, except 
as a personal memento. 
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AUSABLE CHASM FALLS 





L. J. CREEGAN 


Ausable Chasm, The Adirondacks, New York 


L. J. CREEGAN 


srmiiiie familiar expression, “Oh! if I 

wy only had my camera with me” is 
apt to be heard frequently at 
> W| Ausable Chasm. This canyon in 
ESises2 3) the Adirondacks is one of the 
beauty-spots of the East, and the tourist and 
photographic enthusiast cannot fail to visit it 
without a distinct feeling of satisfaction. Here 
nature has lavishly provided a variety of scenery 
in a combination of rushing and smooth waters, 
deep rock-bound gorge and green foliage which is 
a delight to the eye and stimulates the imagina- 
tion. It calls up thoughts of the Indian with his 
bow, arrows and birchbark-canoe, once lord of 
this part of the world. 

The wonder of the place strikes the visitor at 
once, as he descends the wooden stairway which 
leads from the starting-station at the main road 
and then comes upon the flat platform of solid 
rock that: borders the rapidly rushing water 
which has come over the falls just ahead. Paths, 
with steps cut in the solid rock and protected by 
safe iron-railings, lead through the canyon, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, 
the crossings being made by means of small 






bridges which offer an opportunity to view the 
black, swirling water from directly above. The 
rock-surface, in places, is cut out into various 
forms, some of them roughly resembling carvings 
of animals or human beings. Nature, during 
countless centuries, has wrought with the con- 
stant action of water effects similar to the rock- 
hewn carvings of the ancient Egyptians; and 
one viewing the scene cannot help looking for the 
fancied entrance or doorway to some old tomb 
or secret chamber. The rock-surface is vari- 
colored, ranging from light gray, almost white, 
through the shades of red, brown, slate blue and 
dark tones of gray which are almost black. At 
the bottom of the gorge the water flows seal- 
brown in color and in places a distinct black. 
This very dark water gives the place a rather 
awesome atmosphere which soon disappears in 
the sunlight. 

The chasm is about two and a half miles long, 
and half the journey through it is made on foot 
as far as a rest-house and station where the visitor 
enters a specially constructed boat for the rest 
of the trip. Each boat accommodates about 
twenty persons and two boatmen—one in the 
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bow and the other in the stern—who steer the way 
down stream by means of long paddles, going 
between the narrow walls which are densely 
shaded and dark in places, finally emerging into 
the intensely bright and open water in front of 
the landing-place at the end of the chasm. Ropes 
have been noticed along the walls, during the 
journey. These are used by the boatmen to pull 
their way back hand-over-hand, as the current is 
too strong to paddle back. 

Ample opportunity is offered the camerist to 
register on his film impressions of this splendid 
scenery for a permanent reminder and record of 
his trip. His exposures should yield a series of 
pictures which will be interesting to refer to and 
to show to his friends for many years to come. 
Snapshots may be made at almost any point on 
the paths, from the stairways leading up or down 
the rocks, on the small bridges which cross from 
one wall to the other, or from the boat and land- 
ing-places. <A light tripod might be used to some 
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advantage in the darkest spots to get more detail 
in the shadows; but a fairly large lens-opening 
with an instantaneous shutter-speed is sufficient 
to obtain satisfactory results. The accompany- 
ing illustrations were all made in July with a 
No. 1 Special Kodak held in the hand, and using 
stops F/6.3, F/8 and F/11 and 1/25 of a second 
shutter-speed, which seemed to be sufficient. 
© ARay 

A PHOTOGRAPHER, to be worthy of the name, 
must be able to form a definite idea as to what 
he wants, and then be able to work straight 
towards the realisation of his idea. To this there 
is no exception, for it applies equally to the get- 
ting of a record of the movements of an instru- 
ment, to the photography of a spectrum, and 
to the production of photographs which are 
generally distinguished as “‘pictorial’’. 

H. CuapmMan JONES. 
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Trimming and Mounting the Print 


G. C. WESTON, F.R.P.S. 


T is now recognised generally that 
trimming and mounting implies 
more than cutting off the waste 
edges of a print and attaching it to 

= weE a card for convenience in handling 
and framing. Trimming includes the selection 
of that part of the print giving a composition 
and balance which best conform to the idea we 
wish the picture to convey. Mounting, in addi- 
tion to the mere attachment of a print to some 
form of support, embraces the choice of the best 
means of showing up and isolating it from its 
surroundings. Prints are frequently seen, how- 
ever, in which it is apparent that the mounting 
scheme has not received the consideration that 
is its due; even among the entries sent in to 
the leading exhibitions many examples are pre- 
sented having styles of mounting that cannot 
fail to detract from the value of the print. In 
the following notes a few suggestions are made 
relating to the «esthetic and practical sides of 
the subject. 

When trimming a print, it is an advantage 
that it should be flat. Probably the best way 
to remove the curl usually found in a gelatine- 
coated paper is to roll it around some cylindrical 
object, such as a cardboard tube, the reverse 
way to its curl and leave it for a few moments. 
If a sheet of stiff paper is attached to the roller 
after the fashion of a blind and rolled up around 
the prints the operation is facilitated. If nothing 
further than trimming off the waste edges is 
necessary, squaring up can be done as soon as 
the print is flat. Should, however, it be neces- 
sary to consider if any improvement in the com- 
position or shape of the print can be effected by 
a more drastic trimming, then it is convenient 
to use the well-known L-shaped pieces of card 
by which the rectangle enclosing the picture- 
space can be varied at will. The area finally 
decided upon should be marked off in pencil- 
lines upon the surface of the print, and it is 
essential that these lines enclose a true right 
angle in each of the four corners. The use of 
a tee and set square will easily give this, but if 
a guillotine cutter is used the marking off is not 
necessary. A smooth board with at least one 
true edge, preferably a drawing-board, is a 
necessity if much work is done. 

For trimming off the waste edges by hand a 
mount-cutter’s steel straight-edge is employed; 
the tee or set square should never be used for 
the purpose. Any knife having a thin, good 
steel-blade will answer for cutting, provided it 








is kept well sharpened; discarded safety-razor 
blades fixed in a suitable holder are excellent for 
the purpose. Common strawboard will be found 
a suitable material for cutting upon, and less 
likely to dull the edge of the knife than a harder 
substance such as zine or glass; old calendars 
are useful for the purpose. In trimming, the 
cut should be made towards and not across the 
body, with the straight-edge held firmly down 
upon the print close against the pencil-line. 
Sufficient pressure must be put upon the knife 
to sever the paper at one cut, and if the knife 
is in good condition this is easily done without 
any suggestion of wedging the fibres apart. 
When cutting, incline the top of the knife out- 
wards from the print in order to produce an 
undercut or bevel, as this obviates a white edge 
showing around the print. The use of a guillo- 
tine trimmer is well understood and makes 
the operation much more rapid. Whatever 
method is employed, it is as well to check the 
accuracy of the print for squareness after it has 
been trimmed; this can be done by gently bend- 
ing it so that opposite sides are on the top of 
one another, when, if all is true, they will be 
seen to be of equal length. 

The selection of a suitable mount involves 
the consideration of its size and proportion to 
the print, and possibly its color and texture. 
The present fashion of employing light-toned 
mounts for most work demands that the print 
should be a good one: modification of the appar- 
ent key or color of a print by alteration of the 
tone or tint of the mount is no longer possible. 
For the average print a dead-white mount is 
not so generally useful as what is termed a 
“broken white,” that is, a white having a tinge 
of cream, yellow, gray or green in its composi- 
tion. Mounting-boards and papers can be ob- 
tained in a great variety of textures; extremes 
in this respect are seldom desirable, and the 
effect of contrast with the surface of the print 
must be kept in mind. It is safest to pair like 
with like, 7.c., a mat-surfaced print is best placed 
on a fairly smooth mounting-paper, unless it 
is wished greatly to emphasise its smoothness, 
when a rougher paper can be used. 

With regard to size, it may be taken that 
there is one particular size and proportion of 
mount for every print, one that gives the most 
satisfying impression of balance and _ isolation 
without evidence of its playing any part in the 
effect. Most frequently other conditions con- 
trol and prevent a free choice in the matter— 
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the size of a frame, exhibition standards and 
portfolio sizes generally impose restrictions on 
the dimensions of the mount—but, as a rule, 
it will be found that a small-sized print will 
stand a proportionally larger mount than a 
large one. A print of about 344x5% size 
can be placed upon a mount of four to five times 
its area with satisfactory results, but it is ob- 
vious that the same relative proportions cannot 
be employed when a 12x 15 or 16 x 20 print is 
under consideration. 

A few general principles concerning the size 
of the mount and the position of the print upon 
it may be enumerated, but it must be under- 
stood that nothing in the nature of rules can 
be applied. Generally, the sides of the mount 
may be proportional to those of the print; that 
is, they cut the same diagonal, but variation of 
this principle is often advisable. For example, 
it may be desired to emphasise the apparent 
width of a print, say, of a stretch of moorland; 
a wider mount giving greater side margins will 
suggest this effect. Conversely, if the sensation 
of height is desired, either the height of the 
mount is increased or the side margins reduced. 
A print is never placed in the geometric center 
of the mount, because, if this is done, a dropped 
and unsatisfactory appearance results. It is 


a usual practice to allow, in the case of a hori- 
zontal print, the top and side margins to be of 
equal width and the bottom margin somewhat 
greater. This extra width of margin at the base 
should not be a simple proportion of the others, 
such as twice or half as much; such a division 
of space appears too regular or mechanical; 
an increase of one- or two-thirds is more accept- 
able to the eye. The margins allowed around 
a vertical print are generally equal at the sides 
and bottom, with the top reduced by about 
one-third. If, however, such a print approaches 
the panel-shape a slight increase in both top 
and bottom margin is desirable. 

The placing of a print upon the mount should 
receive other considerations than those just 
mentioned. Every print having pictorial pre- 
tensions has its principal center of interest, and 
the above conditions may often be modified 
in order to aid and emphasise this. A print 
mounted upon a plain base gives the sensation 
that there is too sudden a jump between the 
margins of the print and the mount; it seems 
to call for something to soften this break between 
them, and various expedients are employed with 
this end in view. The print may first be mounted 
on a paper of slightly different tint or tone from 
that of the base, cut so as to produce a narrow 
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margin; a border may be tinted on the base in 
water-color paint, or pencil or crayon-lines 
ruled around the print; but whatever method 
is employed, it must be used with restraint and 
not allowed to become assertive in itself. If 
a tinted paper or water-color surround is used, 
it is best to have it in harmony with the tone of 
the print and only slightly deeper in tint than 
that of the mount. Lines ruled on the mount 
must not be strong, dark or heavy ones, and 
the spacing must receive attention. Equal 
subdivision of space and multiplicity of lines 
should be avoided, and it must always be remem- 
bered that the object is to blend off the sudden 
step at the edge of the print, therefore the means 
employed must not attract attention to itself 
by being too assertive or decorative. 

The actual attachment of the print to a mount 


W. E. LEONARD 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


can be accomplished in many ways, the best of 
which is by dry-mounting. Being so well known 
it is unnecessary to describe this process in 
detail, but one little point that is occasionally 
overlooked consists in having the mount, print 
and tissue all at the same temperature. Unless 
this precaution is taken, shrinkage of one or the 
other when placed in the hot press may cause 
a thin line of the tissue to exude and show 
around the edges of the print. 

The secret of attaching a print to a mount by 
pasting it on consists in having the paste in a 
suitable condition, 7.e., neither too stiff nor too 
fluid, and using as little of it as possible. Every- 
thing that is required for the operation should 
be at hand so that it can be carried through 
without delay. In order to avoid getting any 
paste on the front of the print, it should be held 
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face downwards on a clean piece of paper with 
the outstretched fingers of the left hand and 
the paste rapidly applied by means of a stiff 
hog-hair brush. The object is to get a smooth, 
even coating of paste over the whole surface, 
but as thin as possible; when approaching the 





subsequent cockling. No attempt should be 
made to effect a rapid drying, as this is the cause 
of cockling, and many of the methods advocated 
tor the purpose of avoiding this trouble will often 
introduce other undesirable features. 

Enough has been written to indicate that the 
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edges of the print carry the brush well beyond 
them on to the paper underneath before lifting 
it up. A final glance is then given for any hairs 
or grit on the pasted surface; these can be lifted 
off by a sideward jab of the brush. The print 
should now be quickly inverted and placed in 
its position upon the mount, covered with a 
sheet of paper and rolled with a roller squeegee 
from the center outwards. When mounted, the 
print can be placed under pressure such as that 
given by a sheet of plate-glass, and left undis- 
turbed for as long as possible in order to avoid 


E. F. SCHEIBE 


mounting of a print is an operation worthy of 
a little thought and care; its aim should be 
simplicity, schemed to emphasise the good 
points of a print without showing that it has 
been designed or arranged for that purpose. 
Quarterly Journal, Camera Club, London. 


[A mechanical method of mounting photo- 
graphs in the proper position from top to bottom 
of the mount was given by Alvah G. Clark in 
“The Crucible’, in the July, 1922, issue of 
Puoto-ErA MaGazine.—EpirTor.] 
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Coloring Prints with Oil-Colors 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Part I 


JHOUGH prints in monochrome are 
the standby for pictorial workers, 
many uses are found for well- 
executed hand-colored photographs 
by the industrial photographer and 
the amateur camerist. Among the uses we 
may name are—carefully made copies of paint- 
ings, accurate representation of the natural 
coloring of flowers, birds and other subjects re- 
corded by the nature photographer, illustrations 
of manufactured products for advertising pur- 
poses, topographical views, and decorative greet- 
ing-cards. Vacation-days may be _ pleasantly 
recalled by a few framed, colored enlargements 
which illustrate typical scenes and _ incidents. 
However, it is not my purpose to hold forth at 
length upon the adaptability of colored prints 
for different purposes; but, instead, to get down 
to “brass tacks” by giving some instructions 
upon coloring to those who may wish to try it. 

Among the various mediums used for the 
purpose, oil-colors possess certain merits which 
claim attention. They will give rich effects; are 
permanent to light, if ordinary care is taken to 
avoid the comparatively few fugitive pigments; 
there is no difficulty about blending tints nor 
avoiding streakiness; and, if a mistake in color- 
ing is made, the tints already laid can be entirely 
removed and the work begun again. In view, 
therefore, of their many excellent properties the 
instructions which follow will be confined to the 
manipulation of oil-colors. 
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Materials 


Several brands of “photo oil-colors’’ can be 
had, or one may use regular oil-colors as sold 
for artists’ requirements. If the first is em- 
ployed, the makers’ instructions with reference 
to any special medium for thinning should be fol- 
lowed, but with this possible exception the gen- 
eral manipulation will be the same whichever 
kind is used. Besides the necessary assortment 
of colors one needs: 


Mixing medium 

Spirits of turpentine 

Absorbent cotton 

Some clean, soft, cotton-rags 

Several pointed red sable-brushes 

China slab (or dinner-plate) to mix colors upon 
Board upon which to pin print 

Push-pins or thumb-tacks 


The average individual will already have some 


of the items named, and the outlay necessary to 
procure the rest will not ruin any pocketbook. 

A multiplicity of colors is best avoided, since 
all the tints and hues required may be produced 
from a few basic colors with a greater degree of 
accuracy than when a larger number are drawn 
upon. The following named colors provide a 
satisfactory assortment: Alizarine crimson, Ver- 
milion (French, or orange), either Zine or Lemon 
yellow, Transparent gold ochre (a more trans- 
parent variety of Raw sienna), either Cobalt or 
New blue, and Zine white. These can be had in 
any of the standard makes of artists’ colors in 
“single” tubes half an inch in diameter, and 
from two to four inches in length according to 
the grading of the colors, or in tubes of larger 
size. Because only a thin film of pigment is 
spread upon a print, small tubes of color will 
last the amateur a long time. At the beginning, 
one may even cut the limited list of colors given 
above to crimson, Zine yellow and New blue, as 
much good work may be done with these three; 
but a wider variety of treatment is possible when 
the others mentioned are at hand. 

The medium is needed to thin the colors when 
pale, transparent tints are wanted and to assist 
the drying of the pigments. A kind suitable for 
use with any make of regular colors is composed 
of turpentine, raw linseed oil and dryer, either 
common Japan dryer or the kind sold by artists’ 
colormen under the name of Siccatif de Courtray. 
The proportions of the ingredients may be altered 
to suit individual needs; but for general purposes 
equal parts of oil and turpentine, with about a 
teaspoonful of dryer to every ounce of the mix- 
ture, will be found satisfactory. If a more fluid 
medium is desired, increase the proportion of 
turpentine, or even omit entirely the oil. One 
must be guided in this respect to a great extent 
by the surface quality of the print—also, whether 
it is desired to have the colors dry somewhat 
glossy or a dull mat finish, the latter being ob- 
tained by increasing the proportion of turpentine. 
A good supply of absorbent cotton should be 
kept at hand, as this is used in tufts or wads to 
spread and to blend tints over the large areas of 
the picture. 

The sable-brushes are used to touch up details 
or parts that are so small that the color cannot 
be applied to them by means of the cotton. One 
about number 2 in size will answer, though it is 
a convenience to have several of assorted sizes, 
such as numbers 1, 3 and 5. Before putting 
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brushes away, after using, they should be rinsed 
in turpentine to remove the paint; then washed 
in soap and warm water, with a final rinse in clear 
water, to remove traces of turpentine. The 
hairs should then be drawn to a point by passing 
each brush between one’s thumb and forefinger. 
Treated as described, brushes will remain soft 
and in perfect shape until worn out by use 
assuming that a good grade has been purchased. 
The other items do not call for comment. 





Prints Best Adapted for Coloring 


Prints upon bromide or gaslight paper which 
possess a slightly rough surface afford the best 
foundation for working upon with oil-colors, 
though it is practicable to apply these to a smooth 
or glossy surface where such is deemed essential 
for the preservation of fine detail, as in some 
kinds of record work. The rough surface is 
much the best, however, where a broad massing 
of color is required, let us say for pictorial in- 
terpretation of landscape-material. In general, 
subjects that lend themselves to the working out 
of schemes calling for the use of massed colors, 
accented by smaller spots of complementary 
color, are best adapted to artistic treatment. 
As a rule, a black-and-white print is more suit- 
able than one having a sepia, or other colored, 
image. Occasionally, though, there are excep- 
tions to this general rule, as when one contem- 
plates the development of a tonal color-scheme, 
i.e., a theme based upon variations of a single 
color, or closely related colors. In such a case 
a foundation-image composed of the dominant 
color decided upon will tend to aid one in work- 
ing out the effect. 

When one wishes to preserve the detail and 
gradation of the image, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to employ transparent or semi-transparent 
tints, the application of which naturally deepens 
the image. Because the blacks and grays of 
the photograph which show through the tints 
not only deepen them but modify their hue, it 
is apparent that the print should be somewhat 
lighter then normal to lend itself well to color- 
ing. Parts that represent very bright, pure, 
colors, such as yellow, scarlet, sky-blue, etc., 
should be as light in the print as possible with- 
out the loss of important detail. This is par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of such subjects 
as flower-studies. To obtain the proper quality 
of image, red or yellow flowers, especially, should 
be photographed upon panchromatic plates, 
and a suitable ray-filter used as well. There 


is, however, a simple method of making portions 
of an image which print disproportionately 
dark come lighter, and this is to stain such por- 
tions of the negative with a thin wash of yellow 








aniline dye. This retards the light-action upon 
the printing-paper; and, if carefully done, will 
largely overcome the lack of proper color-values 
in a negative made without a suitable compensat- 
ing-filter. 

If the picture shows an expanse of clear sky 
represented by a suitably graded tint of gray, it 
is advisable when making a print, especially for 
coloring, to shade the sky-portion of the negative 
while printing to render this white in the print, 
for a white foundation allows the production of 
the purest delicate tints. 

Prints of fairly large size are best made upon 
heavy-weight stock, and all prints before color- 
ing should be flattened by keeping under pres- 
sure for awhile. First, however, it is a good 
plan to coat them on the back with gelatine. 
applied warm, using thirty to forty grains of 
plain table-gelatine to each ounce of hot water. 
This treatment permanently reduces the ten- 
dency to curling which all papers coated with a 
gelatine-emulsion have a tendency to do. 


Harmonious Color-Combinations 

The crude effects not infrequently seen in 
hand-colored prints are often traceable to a lack 
of understanding on the colorist’s part of certain 
laws of color-harmony. The employment of 
vigorous color is not objectionable—in fact, 
such treatment may be necessary—but this is a 
very different thing from a mere medley of 
bright colors, used without due regard for their 
relation to one another. 

Photographers who are sufficiently advanced 
in theoretical knowledge of photographic tech- 
nique to understand the principles of orthochro- 
matics and three-color work will easily grasp the 
scientific basis upon which color-harmony rests, 
as this represents definite combinations of the 
colors that constitute the spectrum of sunlight. 
As is well known, red, green and _ blue-violet 
are regarded as the spectrum primaries, for 
light-rays of these colors, in combination, form 
white light: and, in various proportions and com- 
binations, all the other colors visible to the eye. 
We cannot, however, duplicate these results by 
substituting pigments of corresponding tints 
for the light-rays mentioned; but we can work 
out all kinds of color-combinations in pigments 
by employing such as are sometimes called the 
subtractive primaries, viz., crimson, yellow and 
blue. These are, therefore, regarded as the 
primary colors in pigments, and are represented 
well enough for our purpose by Alizarine crim- 
son, Zine yellow and Cobalt blue. Intermediate 
colors are obtained from these by combining as 
follows: Violet and purple—a mixture of crim- 
son and blue in varying proportions; green 
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mixture of blue and yellow; orange—mixture of 
crimson and yellow; browns—a mixture of all 
three primaries, but with red and yellow pre- 
dominating, a russet hue being produced when 
the yellow prevails over the other two; a reddish 
hue when the crimson is in excess, and a purple 
one when a slightly larger amount of blue than 
usual is used with the crimson. By adjusting 
carefully the proportions used, a mixture of the 
three primaries will produce a black, or used thin, 
a series of grays. Thinning any color, or mix- 
ture, named with the Medium gives a lighter 
transparent tint, and by the addition of Zinc 
white several lighter opaque tints. My reason 
for including Vermilion and Transparent gold 
ochre in the list of colors previously given is 
due to the fact that a more brilliant, intense, 
orange may be produced by using Vermilion in 
place of Alizarine crimson in mixtures which 
contain vellow, as well as being useful when 
touches of bright scarlet are required, and gold 
ochre provides a_ transparent golden yellow 
that is valuable, used alone or in combination 
with blue to produce rich, transparent greens. 

The complementary of any pigment primary is 
composed of a mixture of the other two primaries 
in correct proportions. To determine when any 
color is a true complementary of another, mix 
the two and note whether a neutral gray is 
produced. Exact complementaries always neu- 
tralise each other. For this reason, any tint 
that is too strong or pure may be reduced, or 
grayed, without changing the character of its 
color by the addition of the complementary, 
but in a smaller quantity than is required to 
secure complete neutrality. 

The accompanying chart, Figure 1, will be 
found a convenient guide for mixing tints and 
arranging color-harmonies; twelve colors and 
intermediates of the spectrum being shown, 
including both spectrum and pigment primaries. 
The colors named at opposite ends of each 
straight line are complementary to each other. 
The heavy black lines indicate the pigment 
primaries. To make the three colors named 
between any two of the pigment primaries, mix 
the latter. For example: purple, violet and blue- 
violet tints are produced by mixing crimson 
and blue in different proportions. Likewise, 
‘arving proportions of the blue and yellow give 
blue-green, green and yellow-green. Different 
“values” or shades of clear color are designated 
as tints. Colors which are grayed or partly 
neutralised in character are called hues. 

If the reader has had the patience to follow 
me thus far, the reason for going into what 
must to many appear dry, technical detail will 
presently be made clearer; for a colorist, who 


possesses the information given, can work out 
in a more intelligent manner harmonious color- 
effects. Probably, however, more than one 
reader will feel like asking what more is necessary 
than to copy as closely as possible the colors of 
objects, or the tints in different portions of an 
outdoor scene, rather than give thought to 
“color-schemes”’, “harmony”, and all that sort 
of thing. Well, the facts in the case are these: 
although nature as a whole is harmonious in 
color, viewed under the unifying influence of the 
light-filled atmosphere, it does not follow that a 
bit here or a bit there necessarily contains all 
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FIGURE 1. 


the color-elements required for the creation of a 
well-balanced effect, any more than bits snapped 
at random are productive of well-ordered com- 
positions; for there is such a thing as color- 
composition as well as the kind built up of lines 
and tones. Then, too, we cannot duplicate in 
our picture the color of objects bathed in light 
and atmosphere by matching the local colors 
of each object with our paints, since a picture is 
simply one flat surface and all parts of the 
image—whether representing sunshine or shadow, 
foreground or distance—must be illuminated 
by the same general lighting, which is normally 
an indoor lighting, differing materially from 
that in the open-air. Our colors, therefore, 
have to be so adjusted that they will give an 
interpretation of the impression we receive when 
viewing the subject, rather than anything ap- 
proaching a literal rendition. 

The color-effects one sees may, broadly, be 
divided into three classes. In one class the 
subject exhibits a series of related colors or hues 
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producing what is termed a color-harmony. One 
may begin with any color named in Figure 1, 
work in either direction, and produce a color- 
harmony by using from three to six of the colors 
contained within half of the circle, together with 
as many subtle variations of each as seem 
desirable. Thus, one might take vellow as a 
key-note, and develop a color-scheme composed 
of yellow, yellow-green and green, or go the 
limit, which would be yellow, vellow-green, green, 
blue-green, blue and blue-violet. Provided not 
less than three tints or distinct variations are 
used, one may omit any color which may happen 
to come between those selected; in other words, 
any combination coming within half the circle 
may be chosen. Going in the opposite direction, 
one might work from yellow around as far as 
purple on the color-dial. 

The second class of effects are those in which 
distinct complementaries are found producing 
color contrasts. Many strongly-lighted subjects 
show complementary color-effects for the reason 
that the shadows may assume a color comple- 
mentary to the most brightly lighted parts. 
This is exemplified in clouds at sunset—the 
portions in shadow assuming a color that is the 
complementary of the brightest portion of the 
sky below them. The judicious use of comple- 
mentary color adds much to the brilliancy of a 
picture, and is sometimes most helpful in suggest- 
ing the contrasts produced by bright sunshine. 
For example, the orange-red of a brick house in 
sunshine is intensified by the presence of the 
blue sky above, and the red likewise causes the 
blue to appear purer in tint—a case of simul- 
taneous contrast increasing the vividness of both 
colors. In a picture, lowering the intensity or 
purity of one complementary further intensifies 
the brilliancy of the other. Thus, the purple- 
gray hue of a distant hill, or a shadow, effectively 
accents the yellow-greens in sunlit grass or 
foliage in the foreground. Although the maxi- 
mum color-contrast occurs when two comple- 
mentaries are placed in juxtaposition, they will 
exert a marked effect even when separated by 
several other colors; but these should be har- 
monious to the complementaries, as, for instance, 
purple and yellow-green in connection with 
yellow and violet. We would then have a 
scheme which would contain two pairs of com- 
plementaries (see the color-dial, Figure 1). 
Instead of working complementaries in pairs to 
produce a balanced scheme of color, one can make 
use of several closely related colors and accent 
these by a mutual complementary. A mixture 
of violet and purple forms, for example, a tint 
that acts as a complementary toward both yellow 
and yellow-green. A purple-crimson acts in the 


same manner toward yellow-green and green, 
and the list might be extended to cover all the 
other colors on the chart; but the combination 
can easily be found by the reader. 

The third class of effects are known as tonal; 
all the colors present partaking in some degree 
of the predominant color. Such effects are 
often seen in the late afternoon when the haze 
or smoke in the atmosphere imparts a yellow 
hue to the light, the effect upon the colors of a 
scene being similar to that produced when any 
ordinary subject is viewed through a light- 
vellow ray-filter. Tonal effects may, of course, 
occur under conditions other than the one 
mentioned, and be based upon different colors. 

As a means of cultivating one’s sensitiveness 
to color, and increasing self-confidence in its 
employment, I would recommend the making 
of color-notes in pastel (or other convenient 
medium) from nature, and if possible at the 
same time as the photographs that are to be 
finished in color. When this is impracticable, 
written notes will prove of some service, if only 
to stimulate more careful observance of the 
effect that is present,—but whether dependence 
is placed upon a rough sketch, written descrip- 
tion, or one’s memory, the really important 
thing is to look with clear mental vision, un- 
hampered by preconceived ideas about what 
colors the objects should exhibit. Just because 
they were taught, when children, that the sky 
is blue and the grass is green it seems as though 
many people are quite satisfied to go through 
life accepting the statement as a truism, and 
in consequence never really see the changing 
colors everywhere presented to view. At one 
time or another the skv may show every visible 
color of the spectrum—the same is true of 
water, and to a considerable degree of “‘white”’ 
snow, as well. Grass, covered with morning 
dew, and viewed against-the-light—which causes 
the wet blades to reflect much of the sky-color 
presents a very different aspect from a field of 
grass under a noonday sun, and the color- 
variation between sunlit grass and that lving 
in deep shadow may be even greater. 

The beginner, especially, can gain much infor- 
mation regarding the adaptation of nature’s 
color-effects to pictorial requirements by study- 
ing good paintings and color-reproductions of 
good quality. Aside from the high-grade repro- 
ductions of paintings to be found in the art 
journals and some other magazines, many really 
fine color-schemes are presented in advertisement- 
designs and the prints attached to the best grade 
of advertising-calendars, hence examples are 
within the reach of everyone. 


(To be continued) 
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Two Kinds of Camerists 


i view of the prevailing mania of private 
individuals offering prizes for names of 
opprobrium applied to a certain class of law- 
violators or, indeed, persons who disregard 
established customs, it has been suggested that 
in this category be included promiscuous snap- 
shooters—those impertinent or thoughtless cam- 
erists who photograph anybody or anything in 
sight. Although the Editor, personally, is not 
averse to see violators of the rules of propriety 
get what they deserve, he does not consider it 
necessary to seek or to coin a fitting term for 
offensive snapshooters. He believes that the 
self-inflicted epithet, ‘‘camera-fiend’’—used in 
an exaggerated sense by young camerists—might 
be quite properly applied by the general public 
to offending camera-users, although this term 
is supposed to designate a camera-enthusiast. 
As the tendency among newspaper-men is to 
avoid long words as much as possible—witness the 
odious substitute, “photo”, for photograph or 
photographer—the word “‘fan’’, for fanatic, came 
into being; so that we have,-and rather enjoy, 
the much-used term, “‘baseball-fan’’. Similarly, 
the Editor would not object if the term, “‘cam- 
era-fan’’, were originated—meaning, of course, 
a camera-enthusiast, i.e., one who _ practises 
his hobby with ardor, but with propriety. 
Occasional contributors who like to refer to 
themselves or others as ‘“‘camera-fiends” or 
““camera-bugs’’, whereas they may mean exactly 
the opposite, should learn to express themselves 
with discrimination and accuracy. The terms, 
“‘camera-fiend” and “‘camera-fan”’ imply sportive 
familiarity—the former to be used in a jocular 
sense and the latter in a contemptuous one. 


Do Painters Use Photographs? 


“HE question is sometimes asked, “Do paint- 
ers use photographs?” The answer is in 

the affirmative, and there is a twofold reason. 
Some painters are truly jealous of photography 
as a medium of artistic expression and, at the 
same time, secretly use it in their work! Others 
of this class, asked if they use photographs as an 
aid to portrait-painting, reply in the negative. If 
an art-student were to rely on photographs as a 
basis of his work, he would retard his progress 


in drawing. That is self-evident. Were he a 
ready and accurate draughtsman, he could 
use photographs occasionally as a guide, if 
necessary, without danger of its impairing his 
drawing-ability. There are artists of repute 
who do not hesitate to admit that they resort 
to the use of the camera in order to save valuable 
time, and to capture fleeting expressions of 
their sitters. A well-known American portrait- 
painter told the Editor that one of his most 
successful portraits was the result of a com- 
posite produced from ten portrait-photographs, 
the subject being a man of exceedingly nervous 
temperament. Lenbach, the famous Bavarian 
portrait-painter and the author of over three 
thousand portraits—including those of Prince 
Bismarck, Field-Marshal von Moltke, Richard 
Wagner and Paul Heyse—states in his auto- 
biography that he utilised the camera in order 
to shorten the mere study of the human form, 
adding that he recommended the camera to 
artists who can emancipate themselves readily 
when necessary from the mechanical aid, and 
who do not permit their zsthetic taste to be 
destroyed by the hardening realism of actualities. 
It may be interesting to know that a successful 
Boston painter, who was active about forty-five 
years ago, had never learned to draw and based 
all his portraits on photographs—solar enlarge- 
ments, as they were called in those days. Many 
painters, in order to save valuable time and spare 
their sitters, use the camera freely. Today, 
painters have became so broad-minded, that they 
not only welcome the camera as an aid to their 
work, but acknowledge pictorial photography, 
at its best, as one of the fine arts. 
SOFIE 

FINGERPRINTS on the camera-lens are a common 
cause of faulty negatives. In certain styles of 
small pocket-cameras, whether in use or carried 
in the pocket, the lens is constantly exposed, 
being wholly unprotected. Thus, the outer sur- 
face comes in contact with the fingers during the 
camera’s hurried use in snapshot-work, and no 
thought is given to the condition of the lens which, 
in a short time, becomes covered with fingermarks 
and produces negatives that are thin and foggy. 
It should then be cleaned with a suitable fabric. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. [If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


o 


Rules 


First Prize: 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazINE awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-EraA Maaazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Pictures by Artificial Light 
Closed January 31, 1924 
First Prize: Dr. T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: Herbert J. Harper. 
Third Prize: Walter P. Bruning. 
Honorable Mention: Maxfield Bear; Cornelia Clarke; 
L. J. Creegan; Eleanor F. Jones; Edward D. Mudge; 
U. M. Schmidt; K. R. Sipple; Edgar S. Smith; A. L. 


Tracy. 


qos 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
**Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

““Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
**Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“*Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 
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Copyright, 1924, T. W. Kilmer 


THE PILOT 
DR. T. W. KILMER 
FIRST PRIZE—PICTURES BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 








FAIRHAVEN TOWN HALL BY NIGHT 





HARPER 


HERBERT J. 


SECOND PRIZE—PICTURES BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue author of “The Pilot”, on the preceding page, 
needs no introduction to PHoro-ERa readers; for he has 
won first prize so many times in the Advanced Workers’ 
competitions, and each successful picture has been 
a masterpiece—witness his portrait of Dr. E. L’H. Me- 
Ginnis (June, 1916); Rubenesque head (July, 1916): por- 
trait of Dr. H. (July, 1917); portrait of “An Old Movie 
Actor’ (May, 1922), and now, his friend Dr. McGinnis 
again, but in the costume of a sea-faring man (“The 
Pilot’’) which he is truly; for he has followed the sea a 
great part of his life, writing ““The Cruise of the Yampa”, 
a sailing-vessel upon which he sailed from New York 
to St. Petersburg, Russia. Doctor Edward L’Homme 
McGinnis—the subject of the present portrait—is a 
practising physician of New York City. He stands 
very high professionally, his specialty being Electro- 
Therapeutics. His work in cancer-research along 
these lines has often been published. Photography 
has been his hobby for many years and extends away 
back to the old wetplate-days. He is also fond of the 
water, owning several sea-going craft, on one of which, 
last year, he took his friend Dr. Kilmer for a cruise. It 
was then, when at the helm, in a heavy sea, that he 
suggested to the keenly observing Dr. Kilmer the pic- 
ture of “The Pilot”, which was made, later, at the 
former’s home, the subject appearing in the same oil- 
skins and “‘sou’wester” he wore on that rough trip. 
Besides being a superb and expressive character-study, 
the picture is a fine likeness and bears the impress of 
the artist’s forceful and genial individuality, as well 
as his supreme technical skill. The original print is a 
11 x 14 multiple gum in dark green, ten printings. 


Data: 11 x 14 portrait camera; 24-inch Special Verito 
lens; stop, F/5.6; Cooper Hewitt light (4 tubes); 5 
seconds; Eastman Portrait Film; M. Q.; contact-print 
on Artura Special Studio for reproduction. 

“Fairhaven Town Hall—By Night” received first 
prize in the architectural class of the Swain Camera 
Club’s competitive exhibition, at New Bedford, last 
November, which circumstance, however, did not 
prevent the maker, Herbert J. Harper, from entering it 
in our “Pictures by Artificial Light” competition, where 
it won the second award. Ordinarily, pictures of this 
sort are regarded as merely technical efforts, the il- 
lumination remains unchanged from first to last and 
the only means left to the camerist to express his artistic 
discrimination is to indicate a pleasing design, and 
that is not always possible. Mr. Harper seems to 
have studied the pictorial possibilities of his subject 
and evolved a tasteful composition from the group of 
brightly illuminated openings or arches. Here, artistic 
judgment and technical ability went hand in hand. 
There was enough diffused light left outside the build- 
ing to suggest detail, here and there, so that absolute 
darkness did not prevail. 

Data: July, 9 p.m.; 5 x 7 view-camera; 84-inch Wol- 
lensak Velostigmat, Series II; stop, F/11; 20 minutes; 
Eastman Commercial Ortho-Film. Metol-Hydro; en- 
larged on Eastman Vitava Etching Brown K. 

The innocent, dimpled face of the child “Nadine” 
makes no vain appeal to the beholder. It is enhanced 
by the winter-costume, forming a pleasing contrast. 
It were better, however, if the buttons were less dis- 
quieting and diverting by their brightness. Local 
reduction in the negative would have done much to 
improve the picture in this respect. No data. 
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NADINE 


Honorable Mention 


Ir tending the baby is going to be the regular nightly 
task of the dutiful father, pictured in No. 1, page 218, 
he is to be pitied. Or shall I say rather the little one 
he is tenderly nursing? The picture deserves to be 
praised for the simplicity and directness of the por- 
trayal. The table bears only two objects—significant 
accessories, viz., a lamp and a clock. Of course, the 
former is not the main source of illumination; indeed, 
it is scarcely a supplementary one. As the scene could 
not have been adequately photographed by its feeble 
light, a flashlight was resorted to by the artist, and with 
admirable effect as is shown by the result. The living 
group has been neatly balanced by the group of objects 
at the left, so that we are looking at a consistent and 
pleasing ensemble. 

Data: Made at night; 314 x 51% (3A) Autographic 
Graflex; 74-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic; at F/8; flash 
(Eastman Spreader Cartridge); Eastman Autographic 
Film; pyro; print, P. M. C. No. 1; M. Q. 

The “Wrigley Building”, No. 2, is better than the 
average picture of this class. There is a visible at- 
tempt to produce a pleasing composition, though the 
elongated reflections of electric lights do not appear 
to lend themselves to such a purpose. If the principal 
ones could have been eliminated (in the resulting nega- 
tive), there would be less confusion in the foreground. 

Data: Oct. 5, 6.10 p.m.; Ica Ideal B. Camera; 13.5 
em. Carl Zeiss Tessar; at F/4.5; 150 seconds; East- 
man Film Pack; tank-development — Pyro-Metol- 
Quinon; print Artura Carbon Black D; M. Q. 


WALTER P. BRUNING 
THIRD PRIZE—PICTURES BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


No. 3 is a delightful theme and well interpreted. 
The number of children undoubtedly listening to a 
Thornton Burgess Bedtime Story suggests a room in 
a children’s home; but the white “nighties” contrasting 
strongly with the dark talking-machine and the broad 
vertical lines in the background militate against artistic 
treatment. The effect is too literal. 

Data: December, 7.30 p.m.; 314 x 414 Contessa cam- 
era; 4 4/5-inch Car] Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; at F/9; made 
by flashlight; Agfa roll-film; Redinal; enlarged on 
P. M.C. No. 9. ° 

The porch of the handsome residence pictured in 
No. 4 is lighted up, ready for company—according to 
the title—about to receive friends on New Year's eve. 
The scene is very realistic, thanks to the eminent 
technical skill of the camerist. Clean-cut, faultless 
workmanship—no distortion, no halation—is due to 
outstanding merit of Mr. Schmidt’s contribution. 

Data: December, 9.30 p.m.; artificial light; 6 
minutes; 5x7 view-camera; 74-inch B. & L. Ic 
F/4.5; at stop F/8; Eastman Par Speed Portrait 
Film; Elon-Pyro; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

“Foreman Bill” is an excellent flashlight-portrait 
even if made by an amateur. The source of light may 
have been too near, or too intense, or not well diffused 
or directed; for the artificial character of the illumina- 
tion is too evident as may be seen by the slightly 
ghastly effect, spread over the entire face. 

Data: 34 x 44% Graflex; 74%-inch B. & L. Tessar; 
at F/11; flashlight—Eastman Flash Cartridge No. 1; 
Eastman Super Speed Plate; Pyro; print, Eastman 
Portrait Bromide; M. Q. Witrrep A. FReNcH. 
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Bedtime Stories 
L. J. Creegan 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—Bridges 
Closes May 31, 1924 


TueERE is something about a bridge which attracts 
and holds our attention when we are children; and it 
seems to persist all through our lives. Apparently it 
matters little whether the bridge be large or small, 
made of steel or stone, arched or suspended. The 
combination of water, height and location of the 
bridge appears to be of general appeal. There are 
few parts of our country where there are no bridges of 
some sort. Even a footbridge across a little brook 
has pictorial possibilities. 

There are bridges of stone with great arches, sus- 
pension-bridges of spider-like construction, and those 
of steel. Then, there are old-fashioned wooden bridges 
and modern ones of solid concrete and, last but not 
least, the simple structures that span running brooks 
along the highways and byways. The pictorialist may 
choose what he will. In each, he can find that which 
will test his skill and enable him to make a picture of 
permanent pleasure to himself and to his friends. A 
bridge is not always a thing of stone or steel. It em- 
bodies a human element that cannot fail to stir the 
beholder. Who will say that the world-famous Brook- 
lyn Bridge is not an expression of man’s daring and 
engineering skill? Is it not throbbing with life and 
interest? Does it not convey its message daily to many 
thousands who must realise that it is a beautiful monu- 
ment to its builder? Then, too, as we see it in sun- 
shine and storm, by day or by night, does it not stir us 
with dramatic appeal? Yes; a bridge does have an 
individuality, and the camerist need seek no finer 
subject for a pictorial masterpiece. 

To him who has the eyes to see and the heart to 
understand, a bridge reveals many things. We know 
that if we do not adjust a radio receiving-set to the 
correct wave-length of a certain sending-station, we 
fail to hear and to enjoy the beautiful music that is 
all around us. So it is, in a measure, with our pictorial 
appreciation of bridges. Some bridges may be large 
and impressive, others small and quaint; but the 
camerist who is attuned to pictorial beauty wherever 
it may be will see and understand. There are many 
new bridges in existence to-day that are marvels of 
engineering skill and, in addition, are architecturally 
beautiful. Certainly, our readers in New York City 
have abundant material at hand in the magnificent 
bridges that span the East River. Other cities have 
splendid bridges, and even small towns, villages, as 
well as public and private parks, may boast of bridges 
that are historic, quaint, or picturesque. 

Obviously, there is a correct point of view from which 
a picture of any bridge should be made. Where con- 
ditions will permit, a viewpoint should be chosen that 
does not show the bridge passing straight across the 
picture-space. Nor should an arch or span be placed 
directly in the center. Often the approach to a great 
bridge is of greater pictorial value than an attempt to 
include the entire structure. 

In this competition, it will be possible for the camerist 
to send in a picture that truly represents the type of 
bridge to be found in his part of the world. Those who 





live in large cities have the opportunity to portray the 
immense bridges that are known internationally. On 
the other hand, some of the old-fashioned bridges to be 
found in the rural districts possess a charm and an 
appeal that even a great suspension-bridge may lack. 
Aside from the attractiveness of a bridge, there is the 
added interest which comes from the study of its 
architecture and of its type of engineering. 

Virtually any type of camera may be used to make 
pictures of bridges, although in certain cases special 
equipment may be necessary to obtain the most satis- 
factory results. The modern hand-camera with its 
anastigmat lens and accurate shutter enables the 
pictorialist to work advantageously in nearly all con- 
ditions of weather. Soft-focus lenses may be used in 
many cases to soften the harsh lines of a bridge or to 
give atmosphere toa vista seen through or beyond a 
span of steel or stone. The worker will have to decide 
when to use a color-screen or when to rely solely on the 
orthochromatic qualities of the film or plate. The time 
of day and season of the year are important factors and 
also whether or not shipping and traffic necessitate a 
short exposure to prevent blurring. In most cases, 
the hand-camera will prove to be equal to the task; and 
whatever corrections may be necessary can be made 
subsequently in printing or enlarging the negative. 
Often, the enlarging of only a part of the negative will 
give just the desired effect. 

In the making of pictures of bridges, there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the worker to gain much valuable 
information with regard to bridge-building and engi- 
neering. In the case of the Hell Gate Bridge, the story 
of its construction reads like a romance. This may be 
said of the Brooklyn Bridge and of hundreds of famous 
bridges in all parts of the world. Surely, if a bridge is 
worth photographing, it is worth the time to learn some- 
thing of its history and of its architectural character. 
If the camerist will apply himself to the study of bridges, 
he will not only obtain many satisfactory subjects, but 
he will increase his knowledge, and that is what each 
one of us can do with profit. There are a number of 
excellent reference-books on bridge-construction and 
engineering which may be obtained from public libra- 
ries. They will be of much interest to the pictorialist 
who is eager to base his work on a thorough knowledge 
of all the facts. Of course, in the case of bridges, in 
rural or unsettled parts of this country and elsewhere, 
the engineering-problems involved often give place to 
a study of the historical facts that are associated with 
a particular bridge or the site upon which it stands. 
For example, the bridge at Concord, Massachusetts, 
is not to be regarded as remarkable architecturally or 
as a piece of unusual engineering-work; but who will 
deny that this bridge—or rather the spot upon which 
it stands—is not hallowed in the heart of every true 
American? The spirit of 1776 is still strong, and we re- 
member well those rugged farmers who there “‘fired the 
shot heard ‘round the world” which resulted, eventually, 
in the creation of the United States of America. 

Indeed, it should not be assumed that the majestic 
suspension-bridge is any more to be desired than the 
humble, wooden bridge across a trout-stream. Each 
has its place and its own appeal. Upon the pictorialist 
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OVER THE BLUE RIDGE 





JOHN O. SCUDDER 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


depends the selection, and this may be controlled to a 
great degree by environment and taste. However, 
I wish to point out that any type of bridge will be 
acceptable, provided the camerist produces a well-com- 
posed, artistic and attractive print of it. Record- 
pictures aplenty may be obtained of well-known bridges, 
but this competition is designed to encourage the 
camerist to make pictures that are individual, pictorial 
interpretations of bridges with which he is well ac- 
quainted and of whose history he has made a careful 
study. It is worthwhile to go into this matter thor- 
oughly, because not only the pictorialist, but each of us, 
will learn and profit by the thought and time given to it. 

Let me urge our new readers and subscribers to send 
prints and to take active part in this—and all our 
competitions. We all learn by practice and by doing 
things. Whatever problems may confront the camerist 
in this competition, he is certain of one thing, vz., 
that his subject will not move or run away during the 
exposure. For this very reason, he has the time and the 
opportunity to compose the picture carefully and to 
obtain whatever effects may appeal to him. It is an 
excellent competition for our new subscribers to enter 
for that very reason. We welcome them and their 
pictures. No matter how many books we read on 
composition, developing, printing and enlarging, there 
is nothing like the acid-test of actual performance to 
prove how much we really know. Photographic read- 
ing should go hand in hand with real photographic 
work; then you have the right combination which 
leads to success. As I have said many times, we are all 
deeply interested in these competitions, because through 
them we improve our knowledge of photography, of 
humanity and the wonders of nature. What a splendid 


hobby or profession photography really is for the person 
who learns to make the most of it! 

It might be well to repeat the suggestion made by one 
of our readers. He advises the camerist to walk around 
his city or town so that he may become familiar with 
the available subject-material. By so doing he will 
save much time when he is in search of some special sub- 
ject. In these busy days, time has much to do with the 
doing or not doing of a certain thing. If the worker 
knows where to go for a good picture of a bridge, in 
all probability he will go and enjoy the experience. 
However, if he must first find a bridge, his enthusiasm 
may diminish to the vanishing point. Such is human 
nature the world over. 

Although I have referred to the Hell Gate Bridge, 
New York, a number of times, I feel compelled to 
mention again how awe-inspiring it was to watch that 
tremendous steel-arch grow, section by section, from 
opposite sides of the river, until finally the halves met 
and became one, high in the air over the turbulent 
waters of Hell Gate. The pictorial and dramatic 
appeal of this remarkable and beautiful bridge impressed 
itself so firmly upon me at the time that I shall never 
forget it. Then there is the other extreme. A rustic 
bridge across a brook, reflections in the quiet pools 
and a feeling of peaceful contentment. Who will say 
whether the mighty steel-arched bridge or the humble 
wooden one serves man best? There are times when 
the contemplation of a quiet scene of pictorial beauty 
serves better than the rush and roar of a great city to 
help us plant our feet firmly on the road to renewed 
courage and hope. It is for the pictorialist to sense 
these feelings and with his camera to reveal them to 
others who do not understand. A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazinz, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


eld 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
“INE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Macazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photegrapher from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
tun at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed January 31, 1924 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Robert M. Varnum. 
Honorable Mention: Percy A. Brigham; J. Carl 
Householder; Clem Hundman; Alfred E. McKenney; 
Mrs. Della Paulsen. 


The Beginner and the Radio 


Or late there has been much said about the radio 
and its effect upon amateur photography. The in- 
ference is that a choice is being made or should be made 
between photography and the radio as hobbies. In 
short, the conclusion to be drawn appears to be that 
it is not practicable to enjoy both. One radio 
enthusiast said to me that photography is not to be 
compared to radio for interest, instruction and pleas- 
ure. In the same breath, he added that he must get 
his camera cleaned up to make some pictures of a 
trip to Montreal. I asked him why bother with a 
camera when radio offered so much more pleasure, 
according to his own statement. “Oh, well,” he 
replied, “‘you’ve got to have a camera to make pictures 
of your family, friends and of trips. How else can 
you have a record of them?” 

Perhaps I am wrong; but I venture the opinion that 
radio and photography will eventually be enjoyed 
together in season and out of season. There is no 
necessity to choose one or the other—to run one to 
death and then the other. This entire matter of the 
radio and its seductive power over many amateur 
photographers, it seems to me, may be traced back 
to the familiar human weakness of letting “‘George 
do it”. That is, with the radio a person may sit 
still and with very little effort amuse himself for an 
entire evening—if conditions are right. Not so with 
photography. If the same person wishes to make 
six bromide enlargements it requires exertion to collect 
the necessary equipment and then clean up after the 
work is done. To be sure, the person may have prom- 
ised to make an enlargement to send to Aunt Helen 
and another for Uncle John; but, “it’s coming great 
tonight from Pittsburgh and Schenectady, and, just 
think, last night we got Havana, Cuba!”—away goes 
the thought of enlarging for that evening. Uncle 
John and Aunt Helen continue to wait patiently for 
those enlargements which were promised last summer 
with such enthusiasm and assurance. 

Personally, I enjoy a good radio concert; but I much 
prefer to spend an evening making enlargements to 
listening to a screeching, howling and generally nerve- 
racking noise with the absurd idea that I am enjoy- 
ing myself; for I am certainly not getting any pleasure 
out of it. What is more, I am bored to the limit. 
All the time that I am sitting through this bedlam, 
while a friend is trying to “tune in”, I am thinking 
of many things much more worth while that I could 
be doing. To be sure, our radio friends always have 
an excuse. Time and again, I have been invited to 
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SUZANNE 


listen in; and, after an entire evening devoted to radio, 
I have gone home without hearing one piece of music 
or a speech all the way through, from beginning to 
end. When I have mentioned the fact, I am always 
met with the remark, ““Too bad; but you should have 
been over here Thursday night— it was simply perfect.” 
It is always better. on any other evening than the one 
I happen to select for my call. Some reader may 
suggest that I would fare better were I to listen in on 
an expensive outfit. Let me say that I have had the 
benefit of radio outfits which cost from fifteen to several 
hundred dollars, with inside or outside aérials and all 
the latest “improvements”. I admit gladly that when 
“it is coming good”, a radio concert is a pleasure and 
I am led to envy the friend who has a good outfit; 
but in most cases I don’t. After all, the radio concert 
is like a song that is sung; but a good print or a beau- 
tiful enlargement remains with me long after the radio 
has become silent. 

However, the radio has come to stay and it is in line 
with airplanes, submarines and other “modern improve- 
ments”. Its value commercially is incalculable and 
it is vitally important to the affairs of the world. 
Yet, when it comes as a form of entertainment into 
our homes, I believe that it should not monopolise 
our love of good books, the study of music and the 
drama, lectures, art, religion or the art and science of 
photography. Surely, when we purchased a piano or 
a Victrola. we did not give up our interest in the theater, 
concert or lecture, nor remain away from our social, 
religious or community obligations. Yet, in some 


ROBERT M. VARNUM 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


cases, the radio enthusiast seems to have become so 
absorbed in his hobby that nothing else matters. 

There is a place for the radio and there is a place for 
photography in our homes. No one hobby or pastime 
should require all our spare time to the exclusion of 
other good hobbies. I believe that the beginner would 
make just as big a mistake to devote himself exclusively 
to photography as he would to the radio. There is a 
happy medium where both may be enjoyed. I have 
no quarrel with the radio. It is a factor in modern 
life which, coming as it has, must of necessity upset 
the equilibrium of our social order. For a time it 
hit photography a hard blow and the effects are still 
felt from manufacturer to beginner; but there will 
come a readjustment which will leave the radio and 
photography each in its proper place. My plea to the 
beginner is to “be reasonable” and not let either radio 
or photography control him to such an extent that he 
loses his interest in the other good things of life. 

The active photographic season is at hand, and soon 
even the most enthusiastic lover of radio will find 
the out-of-doors calling him more powerfully than 
the great sending-stations at Pittsburgh, Schenectady 
or Washington. Nature, which laughs at the best 
that man can do, will tune in and draw us all irresist- 
ibly. Then photography will assume its proper place 
as one of the best hobbies that a man, woman or child 
can have. Thousands of pictures will be made during 
the summer-months and the beginner will enjoy 
photography as never before. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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Beginners’ Competition 


“SuzANNE" has all the air of spontaneity of portrayal. 
It is a pleasing portrait of the child sitting placidly 
on the top of the chair with her favorite toy close by, 
the setting being obviously homelike. Had the white 
toy been removed outside the range of the camera, the 
result would leave much less to criticise. Fortunately, 
the sun streaming into the room does not strike the 
child’s face, which is in half-light. 

Data: January, 1924; bright sun; 434-inch Carl Zeiss 
F'/4.5 lens; used at full opening; 14 second; Eastman 
roll-film; Eastman tank-developer; 3-time enlargement 
on Novabrom Vigorous from part of negative; en- 
larger, home-made from directions published in Puoro- 
Era MAGAZINE. Witrrep A. Frencu. 


G 


To Show Clouds in Landscape-Pictures 


Cioups in landscape-pictures are somewhat of a 
puzzle to many amateur photographers, and a brief 
explanation as to why they are recorded at some times 
and not at others may be worth while. There are two 
types of clouds, one that may be easily recorded by 
almost any camera without the use of a filter, and 
another type that cannot be made to show unless a 
filter is used. 

Clouds that are clearly outlined against the sky may 
be easily recorded on the film so that the clouds and 
the landscape will appear in the print, and if we look 
for the reasons that the light clouds against a blue 
sky record themselves without a filter, we shall not 
be long deciding when and when not to use a filter. 

Daylight is composed of all colors. It takes all the 
colors of the rainbow to make a true white light, or 
daylight. Every film or plate is more sensitive to the 
blue in white light than to any of the other colors 
which go to make up the white light. This explains 
why, when no filter is used and all the blue in the 
white light is allowed to reach all parts of the film, 
the blue sky will reproduce in as light a tone as the 
white clouds whenever the exposure is long enough to 
record the landscape. The sky itself is simply over- 
exposed. 

However, the sensitive emulsion is more sensitive 
to white light than to blue, which is only a single one 
of the colors that make up the white light. It is 
because of this that pictures of distant landscapes 
which require only short exposures and in which the 
blue does not have time to over-record, can be made 
without a filter, and show the landscape and the white 
clouds in the blue sky when the atmosphere is free of 
haze. 

However, a nearby landscape is another kind of 
a picture. We must give much more exposure for 
a nearby landscape than for a distant landscape; 
and so, to record the clouds, the blue sky and the 
details in the landscape we must use a filter which will 
prevent some of the blue from reaching the film. 

There is usually no advantage in using a filter for 
gray clouds, because the gray will photograph gray 
both with and without a filter. Should the blue sky 
be shown breaking through the gray clouds the filter 
would prove a drawback to the picture, for it would 
make the sky photograph in about the same tone as 
the clouds. 

The yellow, orange and red-tinted clouds which we 
see so often in the western sky, at sunset or late in the 
afternoon during the summer and autumn months, 
may be easily recorded without the use of a filter. 





Unique Place-Cards 


Up in the village of Estes Park, Colorado, at the 
foot of Long’s Peak, the wife of a photographer con- 
ceived the idea of making unique place-cards from the 
films which her husband made. 

By placing an oblong strip of paper near the lower 
part of the film, a white space is made on the picture 
when printed, in which the name of the guest may be 
written. 

By using photographs of flowers and then tinting 
them with watercolors, the place-cards may be made to 
harmonise perfectly with the color-scheme of any 
party. 

Place-cards which bear mountain-scenes and _ wild- 
flowers are now being used for dinner-parties in all of 
the hotels and inns of Estes Park, and the revenue 
derived from these pictures is very satisfactory to the 
man or woman with the camera. 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 


[We hope that other readers will send in similar short, 
practical accounts of how money may be earned with 
a camera. It encourages and helps us all. Eprror.] 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Protection against Skin-Poisoning 


Victims of metol poisoning who have endeavored 
to protect themselves by rubber finger-cots against 
the action of metol developers, and other photographic 
solutions which may exert a harmful influence on the 
skin, will read with interest of an alternative means 
recently proposed in Hedendaagsche Fotografie. In- 
stead of rubber finger-cots, which are expensive and 
not very durable, says a writer ina British cotemporary, 
this journal advocates the use of a solution of copal and 
collodion in a mixture of volatile organic solvents to 
form a thin, protective skin over the fingers which are 
to be used. The method of preparation of the solution 
is as follows:—A mixture of 214 grams of copal resin 
and 5 c.c.s. of Venetian turpentine is heated on a water- 
bath—not on an open fire—until it forms a glassy, 
homogeneous mass. When it has cooled, 500 c.c.s. of 
ether are added and then an equal volume of normal 
collodion. This will produce a turbid liquid which, 
when cleared by the addition of 40 c.c.s. of acetone, is 
put up in small, well-stoppered bottles. When the 
fingers are to be dipped in any harmful solution, a little 
of this mixture is brushed over them by means of a small 
brush, and the rapid evaporation of the solvents leaves 
a thin, tough skin which is without detrimental effect 
on the baths which may be used. When the work is 
done the film may be removed by rubbing the fingers 
with a rag moistened with a mixture of two parts of 
ether with one of alcohol. This is recommended as a 
thoroughly practical expedient, as indeed it would 
appear to be; and, though a solution which contains 
a high proportion of ether must be somewhat expensive, 
in first cost, it would certainly prove economical in 
the long run. 





Sensitising for the Ultra-Violet 


Tue preparation of plates sensitive to the extreme 
ultra-violet portion of the spectrum is one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the spectroscopist, reports a British 
cotemporary. The necessity for special material 
arises from the fact that the ultra-violet rays are 
absorbed, in varying degree, by gelatine-films: hence 
the employment by Schumann of gelatine-free plates 
consisting, in fact, of a deposit on glass of practically 
pure silver-bromide. Various means for “Schumannis- 
ing” an ordinary plate have been proposed from time 
to time, and of these the most recent is described in a 
communication which appeared in a recent number of 
“Nature.” A fast commercial photographic plate is 
coated with a thin film of a colorless paraffin-oil. It is 
then exposed in the usual way in a vacuum spectro- 
scope, the oil is removed with acetone and the plate is 
developed. The results are nearly, though not quite, 
as good as those obtainable with the most sensitive 
Schumann plates prepared according to the old method. 
The success of the process evidently depends on 
fluorescent action. A number of different kinds of oil 
have been tried, and it has been found that Nujol, a 
very pure oil sold in this country for medical purposes, 
yields good results. 


Excessive Overexposure 


Ir in developing a plate it is observed that the 
image comes out instantly and soon takes a dull gray 
appearance all over, it is sure evidence of overexposure 
and the plate should at once be taken from the tray 
and placed in a fresh rodinal developer, one part to ten 
of water, with addition of 30 drops of 10 per cent. 
potassium bromide for each 3 ounces of developer, and 
develop until the plate becomes black all over, which 
will usually take about 15 minutes. This is called 
“dead development.” The entirely opaque plate is 
fixed and immediately placed in a reducer consisting of 
3 ounces of water, potassium ferricyanide 7 grains, and 
50 grains of hypo. Let the plate remain in this until 
it looks like a normal negative and action is stopped by 
a rapid and thorough washing. 

Camera, Lucerne, Switzerland. 


An Easily-Made Print-Trimmer 


Tus print-trimmer consists of a safety-razor blade 
fitted to a wooden handle. The handle is formed from 
two pieces of hard wood, one of which has a raised part, 
corresponding in size and shape to the opening in 





the center of the razor-blade, and over which the 
blade fits. This helps to hold the blade rigid while 
in use. 

The two halves of the handle are drawn together 
tightly by screws that go almost through the handle 
and have their heads countersunk, so that the handle 
is smooth. The blade is easily removed for sharpening 
or replacement, and the trimmer makes a clean cut. 

A heavy cardboard or the film-side of an old negative 
make the best surface on which to place the print 
when trimming it, and a transparent celluloid-rule is 
a great convenience, but any rule will do. 

James S. Loomis. 


Modulation of Tone in Photographs 


Tue reproduction of tone-values on photographic 
paper of different kinds has frequently been referred 
to. If the gradations in the negative are to be brought 
out as well as possible, the glossy albumen papers are 
still preferred by many photographers; but the well- 
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known saying: “The tone of the print lies first of all 
in the negative.” is true, and if the quality of this is 
faulty a correct selection of paper cannot always ensure 
a correct gradation. After the glossy albumen paper 
probably comes the pigment paper—perhaps both are 
equally good; but their nature is different. In compar- 
ative tests we have noted that the albumen prints 
reproduce the shadow-tones better, and the pigment 
paper gives better gradation in the lights, leaving the 
shadows more filled in. Both albumen and pigment 
papers with a dull, mat surface naturally give less 
detail owing to the character of the surface. It should 
not be forgotten that in the selection of bromide 
papers the method of developing the negative very 
materially assists, not considering the quality of the 
subject itself, so that some negatives seem better 
adapted to one kind of paper than another, consequently 
one kind of paper cannot be selected for general use. 
We often hear of the plasticity of a positive print; this 
comes probably more from the quality of the negative 
than from that of the paper; but with the different 
grades now offered in developing-papers, much can be 
done by selecting one of suitable softness or hardness. 

Adapted from Photographische Rundschau. 


Orthochromatism by Development 


In the account of a new theory of development pro- 
posed by Professor Mereschkowsky, the journal Photo- 
graphische Industrie publishes an interesting suggestion 
as to the influence of the developing-agent on the color 
rendering given. According to this theory, says a 
British cotemporary, a new developer, to be named 
“Borinol,” has the peculiarity of acting almost wholly 
on the surface layer of the emulsion, producing little 
effect in the depths of the film. It is therefore argued 
that this developer makes it “theoretically possible” to 
produce a color-correct (7.e., orthochromatic) negative 
on an ordinary plate without the use of any external 
adjuncts such as light-filters, for the reason that the 
deep-seated deposits corresponding to the highly 
actinic rays are suppressed while time is given for the 
bringing out of the light surface-details of yellow and 
red objects. If this remains only “theoretically pos- 
sible’, it is not quite clear as to why it should be con- 
sidered an important advantage of the new developer. 
Apparently no practical demonstration has been given 
of this alleged improvement in the color-rendering, and 
we must admit to a good deal of scepticism as to the 
practical value of this method of orthochromatism by 
development. 


Hy4dro-Coerulignon Developer 


In the Festnummer of Photographische Korrespon- 
denz, Dr. B. Homolka has an interesting note on a 
developing agent which he has discovered with prop- 
erties analogous to those of indoxyl. The latter, it 
may be remembered from Homolka’s previous paper, 
has the property of developing the latent image and of 
attaching to the silver-image one of indigo, formed by 
oxidation of the indoxyl. In the present case, the 
oxidation product, coerulignon, is of orange-yellow 
color, so that the compound image consisting of it and 
silver is brown in color. The developing-solution is 
made up by dissolving 5 gms. of potassium carbonate 
and 10 gms. of soda sulphite with 1 gm. of hydro-coer- 
ulignon in 100 c.c.s. of water. The image appears in 
about half a minute, and development of either a 
plate or bromide paper is complete in 4 to 5 minutes. 
By treating the resulting compound image with an 


alkaline solution of sodium hydrosulphite, the colored 
element is reduced and dissolved, leaving the ordinary 
image of black metallic silver. On the other hand, 
the use of the Farmer’s “reducer” oxidises and dissolves 
the silver in the image, leaving one of the orange- 
yellow coerulignon. The results have an interest in 
their bearing on the theory of developers; but Dr. 
Homolka does not imply that the developer is of 
practical usefulness, although its properties are more 
attractive in this respect than the blue-image indoxyl. 


The Lens and Color-Rendering 


Tne use of supplementary lenses for  color- 
photography demands the greatest caution, writes 
R.M. F. in The British Journal. In emphasis of this I 
may cite a case from my own experience. Recently, I 
was wishing to photograph a cluster of crimson rambler- 
roses on an Autochrome plate under the ordinary con- 
ditions, using a small 2144 x 31 camera fitted with a good 
rapid aplanatic lens that had always previously given 
very good results. The camera-extension being limited, 
I added to the lens in front of the filter an old spectacle 
lens that, with ordinary plates, had always given very 
good results, naturally concluding that using such an in- 
strument in front of the filter would counteract the 
non-achromatic quality of the lens. The resulting 
transparency, though appearing quite sharp, had all 
the lack of quality associated with underexposure. 
The flowers themselves, instead of being rendered in 
their correct colors, were of a purple tint. A second 
exposure was made under the same conditions and 
proved correct. But the flowers had still the same 
purple tint in the reds, though the greens were correctly 
reproduced in the transparency. The only explanation 
that I can offer is that the supplementary lens fitted 
was not achromatic, and this upset the calculations 
of the lens-system as a whole as regards color- 
photography, though without any ill-effect upon ordi- 
nary monochrome plates. While on the subject of 
lenses I might perhaps point out that a deep lens-hood 
is essential if the best results are to be obtained. The 
custom among lens-manufacturers to-day of cutting 
down the hood as far as possible with a view to saving 
all possible space is certainly not the ideal one from the 
color-photographer’s point of view, since he must be 
always on his guard against reflection of the colors of 
adjacent objects upon the front glasses of the lens. 
The only way to prevent this entirely, lies in fitting a 
hood to the lens that will extend just far enough to 
avoid cutting off any of the light-rays included by the 
instrument. My own practice is to mount the lens- 
filter in a lens-hood. The latter thus serves a double 
purpose. This also assists in protecting the filter from 
the action of strong sunlight when working in the field. 


Save Your Old Fixing Baths. 


THE question of recovering the silver and hypo 
from old fixing-baths has been widely discussed during 
the last year or two, says Das Atelier. In addition to 
the very unfavorable situation of portrait-photography 
in Europe, which imperatively demands economy all 
along the line, perhaps also the fact that photo-chemists 
have discovered a new method of precipitating the silver 
and at the same time recovering the hypo for use again, 
is accountable for the increased interest now being 
taken in the subject. It is claimed that a practical 
method for precipitating the silver and regenerating 
the hypo is new in use among German photographers. 
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THE SWAN’S POOL 


YOUR CRITICISM 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture of “An Old Entrance” is not, in itself, 
a thing of beauty. It was not meant to be. Unpre- 
tentious in its subject-matter, simple in its theme, 
direct in its appeal, its story is one of reminiscence. 
Although it is successful from the standpoint of arousing 
the imagination of the beholder, it lacks the effective- 
ness which would come from a more artistic rendering. 
The harsh mid-day lighting has given a general flatness, 
with a very contrasty delineation of the roof, and a 
dark shadow under the eaves. Further trimming does 
not improve the picture. A careful side-lighting would 


CORNELIA CLARKE 
IS INVITED 


relieve these defects and give “lengthening shadows” 
supportive to the theme. A slightly increased amount 
of foreground, darkened by the suggested lighting— 
or in the printing-process—would give needed depth 
and avoid the inclusion of the roof. A soft-focus effect 
is particularly desirable in pictures of this type. This, 
rightly used, would soften, but not remove, “the scars 
of the passing years”. 

I cannot free my mind of a suspicion that the bush 
was propped against the door-way for a balancing 
effect and to give an implication of desertion. I should 
prefer to believe that this is still a home, and to see, 
through the half-opened door, a gray-haired mother 
bowing her welcome. J. W. Abatr. 


A BETTER title for the picture would be, “Deserted”. 
There is no entrance here. The door is forbiddingly 
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AN OLD ENTRANCE 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


shut. Sun, wind and rain have beaten on it for years. 
Rust from the keyhole and handle streaks the wood. 
The bushes on each side of the steps are wilted and 
dying, a fungus growing on the larger one. No one 
tends to them. All is dismal, sad and neglected. 

When the exposure was made, the sun was high and 
slightly to the left of the camera, with the result that 
the lighting of the door and steps is flat, and heavy, 
ugly shadows are cast by the eaves and lintel. The 
exposure should have been made in the soft evening- 
light, when shadows are long, with the sun well to the 
right or left of the door and the camera on the side 
opposite the source of light. This arrangement would 
have given greater relief and less harshness. The 
evening-light would have been more in harmony with 
the conditions suggested by the subject. 

Joun Buackie. 


Tue subject of this picture is delightful. Little 
imagination is required to bring forth the glory of 
departed days that it depicts—days when grandfather, 
and grandmother flourished and children stormed in 
and out of that austere portal, with its prim sash 
curtains on the side and its trig doorknob. The 
weathered clapboards and worn door sill accent the 
tale. Note those frugal, wooden Doric pilasters at 
the side of the doors and the ancient key-hole above 
the knob. Clearly, a mansion of some importance 
in its day! The untrodden path, overgrown with 
grass, the dead tree on the right, the weed erect in 
front of the door-step, the shrubbery at the left that 
guards the entrance to the unused housedoor—all 
these accessories harmonise with the main idea. 


One feels, however, that a better perspective might 
have been had by standing farther off and, perhaps, 
including more in the picture. Had I been making 
this picture, I should have moved the camera more 
to the right so as not to have the shrub so conspicuously 
in front of the doorway; one feels like brushing it away 
so as to see the door better, thus avoiding that puzzling 
combination of light and shade that suggests a break 
in the left door-jamb. A judicious use of pigment on 
the negative at the top might have removed or lightened 
that too dark space of the roof, and overexposure might 
have been avoided, had the photographer remembered 
that he was facing a bright reflecting subject and short- 
ened his time accordingly. E. L. C. Morse. 


“An Old Entrance”, by Edgar S. Smith, appears flat 
with no chiaro-oscuro to relieve the monotony of the 
print. This is probably caused by the improper view- 
point, the sun being almost directly back of the camera, 
so that there are no shadows on the door to relieve the 
flatness. If the viewpoint chosen had been more to 
the right, or the time of day different, the effect would 
have been more pleasing. 

Although the exposure given—1/10 second at F/11— 
appears ample for the well-lighted parts of the pic- 
ture, the dark shadow of the eaves above the door is 
underexposed and appears to me to make the picture 
top-heavy, as the dark streak makes me think of a 
mourning-band across the top of the picture. Trim- 
ming it off would improve the picture somewhat; but 
the removal of so much of the print puts the doorway 
so high in the picture-space that the balance is lost. 

L. OvERTON. 
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Tuar seeing Nature in all her varied moods goes 
to make an ardent nature-lover and, in developing 
and maintaining this love of the beautiful, of the 
great outdoors, creates a desire to secure mementos 
in a tangible form, is true of the members of an or- 
ganisation like the Appalachian Mountain Club. In 
the earlier days, the pencil was used to make a sketch, 
more or less hasty; but afterwards the camera was 
resorted to as yielding a record far more satisfactory, 
an operation that required but a few seconds. Then, 
the camera-user became expert as the natural result of 
a desire to produce adequately beautiful souvenirs of 
the localities visited, so that to-day the Appalachian 
Mountain Club can boast a goodly number of skilled 
photographers. This was proved convincingly at their 
first competitive exhibition as described, together with 
the origin, character and activities of the club by Mr. 
Parker B. Field, of this famous and formidable or- 
ganisation. Lack of space prevents the publication 
of a larger number of admirable photographs than 
what 's contained in this issue; but enough are shown 
that will illustrate the quality of the artistic timber of 
which the club is composed. 

The initial picture of this series is strikingly original 
and abidingly interesting. The keynote is the figure 
of the daring youth who is nearing the goal of his 
endeavor; he is nearing the top of the mountain he is 
climbing. Ordinarily, in similar circumstances, the 
mountaineer is so absorbed in his task, that his face 
is turned toward the side of the Cliff or mountainside 
he is ascending; but here, the mountaineer was 
“‘snapped” as he looks back—probably to find a foot- 
hold—and thus offers the alert photographer, below, 
a coveted opportunity. This momentary act of the 
climber, placed as he is, makes him a conspicuous part 
of a superb mountain-picture. He provides the one 
thrill in a mountaineering incident—indeed, he seems 
to dominate the scene, and even makes the severely 
critical observer forget the absence of clouds in the 
sky-area. If there be a beholder disposed to be scep- 
tical,:let him place a finger over the figure of this daring 
Appalachian, eliminate him for the moment, and the 
picture looks bare; the main interest is gone! The 
picture reveals the touch of an experienced technician; 
the receding places are admirably indicated. 

“Kinsman Notch’, page 185, is another picturesque 
locality in the Granite State, and has been admirably 
interpreted by Mr. Rudolph. The region abounds in 
atmosphere and gives a restful feeling, of calm and 
peace. The foreground is a valuable feature in this 
attractive scene; for without these trees and bushes 
which lift their tops to be utilised by the camera-artist, 
the picture would be obviously incomplete. 

Data: August, between 2 and 3 p.m.; good light, 
though hazy; 244 x 344 (No. 2) Brownie; R. R. lens; 
at F/8; Kodak color-screen; about 1/5 second; Kodak 
Autographic Film; developed by a professional photo- 
finisher; bromide enlargement; viewpoint, big rock 
west of Jumber-camp on old A. M. C. trail. 

“Nantucket”, page 186, is a typical, sunset-view 
of this old, colonial town on the island of the same 
name—a famous summer-resort situated about thirty 
miles directly south of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The 





enlarged print gave an impression more satisfactory 
than the comparatively small reproduction, and did 
not seem to invite criticism. The contrast between 
the sunlit waters and the faintly clouded sky was such 
that the discerning beholder was not aware of the fact 
that these broad spaces were equally divided by the 
line of the town running, horizontally, through the 
picture—a fault to be avoided, if possible. However, 
this circumstance does not appear to be glaringly 
evident, as is usually the case in other pictures of a 
similar character. The eye is concerned with the 
familiar view of the town, seen against the sun, with 
the dazzling waters forming the foreground. The 
beholder does not seem to be conscious of the sky 
above, or of its character. 

Data: 3144 x 414 Graflex; Carl Zeiss Tessar; film pack; 
pyro. 

Brittany, that ancient, fascinating province which 
forms a peninsula of a section of northwestern France, 
with its quaint towns, megalithic monuments and 
picturesque ruins, is a mecca of tourists in summer- 
time. Alas! I was without a camera when I visited 
Brittany, thirty-five years ago. I had left my No. 1 
Kodak with its unexposed one-hundred exposure film 
in Paris—used later for scenes of the Universal Exposi- 
tion and the Rhine—but had the satisfaction to study, 
unhampered, the infinite variety of artistic objects with 
which Bretagne is teeming. Who of the many tourist- 
readers of PHoto-Era are going to make this quaintly 
fascinating region their objective this year? The 
Publisher will be glad to know, and to welcome a 
well-written and well-illustrated article on this allur- 
ing topic. The author of “The Gossips”, page 187, has 
caught the spirit of a group of typical Brittany women, 
on the wall of the fishing-town of Douarnenez. It is 
a clean-cut, solidly constructed camera-record meriting 
higher praise were it not for the sliced figure of a well- 
meaning damsel at the extreme left. To have sacrificed 
just this human fragment, would produce a material 
improvement in this highly interesting picture. 

Data: August 30, 1923; 2 p.m.; sun; 3 A (34 x 5%) 
Kodak; 7-inch Zeiss Kodak lens; stop, F/11; 1/50 
second; film; distance, 50 feet. 

Our good friend, Allen H. Bent, has outdone himself 
in “After the Storm’’, page 188. The scene is one of 
rare beauty, skilfully and truthfully rendered. The 
scale of gradations is complete and the tone-values are 
superb. The slender tree-trunks are promiscuously 
numerous and, perhaps, on that account, produce an 
effect not altogether restful. This might be mitigated 
by checking the free transmission of light at the too 
prominent tree-trunks, in printing, by the application 
of a little watercolor of a suitable shade. Perhaps, by 
doing this, some sort of order may be established among 
the present promiscuous collection of trees. The 
experiment is certainly worth trying. The character 
of the water—which forms a commendable fore zround 
—has been rendered with praiseworthy success. 

Data: January 5, 1923; noon; strong sunlight; 
Premoette Jr. camera (2144 x 3144); 1/25 second. 

The “Scene in California”, page 189, is what might 
be called a foreground-study. It has been very suc- 
cessfully done. The arrangement of the trees is very 
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happy, and the mountain appearing between the tallest 
two trees takes its place quite naturally. The manner 
of managing the tonal scale—from the dark mass of 
trees to the mountain, hence to the distant range and, 
upwards, to the sky with its fleecy a steady 
diminuendo, shows a high degree of artistic judgment. 
No data. 

This series of mountaineering-pictures would not be 
complete without a camping-scene, and this was found 
in the set of prints exhibited by Bremer W. Pond. 
The original print was superior to the reproduction and 
delicious in its complete scale of gradations, thanks to 
the skilful co-operation of an expert photo-finisher. 
The viewpoint was well chosen, so that the final result 
is extremely pleasing. 

Data: June, 7 a.mM.; medium light; Contessa-Nettel 
camera (244 x34); 100-cm. F/6 lens; stop, F/9; 1/25 
second; Eastman roll-film; developed and printed by 
professional photo-finisher (Solatia M. 


Taylor). 

For a picture with an unusual motive, Arthur A. 
Osborne’s “Gannets’’, page 191, is second to none in 
this series. Being situated at considerable distance 
from the camera, these white-feathered birds are greatly 
reduced in size and, therefore, appear as white specks 
totally devoid of detail. The only features in the 
sea-piece rendered truthfully are the cliffs and the 
water below, beyond. As a unique, stately pictorial 
design, Mr. Osborne’s effort merits high praise. Data: 
Bonaventure Island, near Percé, P.Q. 

Francis B. Parsons has done as well as could be 
expected in photographing so difficult a subject as the 
““Flume—Mt. Kinsman”, page 192. Probably, at the 
time, the lighting was favorable—.e., the character of 
the chasm was discernible, but for artistic purposes 
not what a pictorialist would have chosen. The path 
of a once rippling cascade is clearly indicated as is also 
the ascent at the left and the mass of boulders in the 
foreground. Had the camerist trimmed the bottom 
of the print, removing the lowest two, brightly lighted 
boulders, he would have strengthened the generally 
good effect of the picture, which, as it stands, is an 
excellent and, no doubt, valuable camera-record. No 
data. 

“October Sunset”, page 192, is a delight to the eye. 
Very frequently, the maker of a similar pictorial effect 
makes the mistake of imparting too low a tone to the 
terrestrial part of the picture, even going so far as 
silhouetting it against the sky and picturing it unnatur- 
ally dark. Of course, as the beholder concentrates his 
attention upon the glorious sunset, he virtually ignores 
what is below it and which, in the case of a landscape, 
gives him the feeling of being black and without detail. 
For my part, I am conscious of the foreground and, 
sometimes, my gaze will revert to it, and then I note 
its character and contrast it with the wonderful sky 
which dominates it, although the two together con- 
stitute the complete picture. Here, Mr. Orne has 
produced a remarkably successful and satisfying com- 
bination and although the evening sky arrests the 
attention of the beholder at first, it gives one the feel- 
ing of being an inseparable part of the landscape. The 
two are one. As a pictorial composition, Mr. Orne’s 
effort is delightfully harmonious and complete. How 
one-sided the effect would be, were the graceful tree at 
the left removed! It supplies the balancing object so 
necessary here, and is placed exactly where it belongs. 

Data: November; 314 x 414 Graflex; 64-inch B. & L. 
lens; at F/4.5; 1/65 second; Graflex roll-film; pyro, in 
tank; print, Eastman Royal Bromide. 

The beauty of the brook, as he saw it in winter, so 
impressed Seth D. Tucker, that he pictured it. with 
ardent realism. Page 193. With great skill, he placed 





the strongest emphasis on the exposed waters of the 
brook surrounded by curiously formed particles of ice— 
tiny peninsulas with drooping icicles. The whole effect 
is unique and a study in natural history. The snow- 
laden banks of the stream, as they recede in the distance, 
are exceedingly well done, and the somewhat abrupt 
perspective results in a rather effective and pleasing 
prominence of the foreground—here the chief idea is the 
entire pictorial design. No data. 

In “View from Wildcat”, page 194, Frances G. 
Dudley has given us a somewhat unusual combination 
of extremes—a pair of similar trees taking up almost the 
entire picture-space and relieved against a receding 
expanse of woods and hills. It forms a pleasingly 
striking stereoscopic effect and is worthy of high com- 
mendation. The values are admirable and the photo- 
graphy excellent. No data. 

A feature of the exhibition—of which this series of 
fifteen pictures is an admirable representation—was a 
large collection of 5 x 7 prints of technically excellent 
winter-photographs of scenes made in the mountains 
of Maine. The exhibitor was J. Earle Bacon, who, 
in response to a request for data of “Roaring Brook in 
February”, page 205, courteously sent the following 
frank and explanatory letter: 

“Dear Mr. French: The picture ‘Roaring Brook in 
February’, was actually snapped by Mr. Arnold T. 
Hampson, we having carried only one camera with us 
on the trip, and we could not bother with a camera 
requiring adjustment of either stops or focus, so we 
took a Brownie No. 3 box-camera which previous 
experience had seemed to indicate had an unusually 
good Jens for that class of camera. We made about 
six dozen pictures of which, I think, sixty-five 
were excellent. The exposures we turned over to a 
man here in town—Providence, R.I.—with license to 
make a double charge for special attention in photo- 
finishing. 

“‘We then also interested him in making the enlarge- 
ments, which he was very ready to do, and he made 
in all something over two hundred. The Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad wanted a full set of these enlarge- 
ments, as up to that time, namely February, 1922, very 
few had succeeded in reaching the top of Katahdin in 
winter and had been unsuccessful, owing to weather- 
conditions, in getting any good photographs; so it 
follows that by merely good luck we had produced a 
finer set of winter-photographs of the mountains and 
surroundings than were in existence. The Inland Fish 
and Game Commission of Maine also wanted a com- 
plete set, which they use in connection with illustrative 
educational lectures given by them throughout the 
State of Maine in the public schools. Also, a man in 
New York, who is writing a book on Katahdin, wanted 
a full set.” 

Data: February, 21, 1922; good light; No. 3 Brownie 
camera; snapshot; 5 x 7 brownie enlargement. 

Visitors to Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H., as they 
approach it from the West or South, cannot fail to 
observe the Belknap Range of hills situated a few 
miles south of the lake. Like almost every noteworthy 
elevation in the Granite State, Belknap Mountain 
has been ascended by the Appalachians, one of whom, 
Wm. E. Leonard, made the attractive view, page 206, 
on a trip to the top, several years ago. Mr. Leonard 

certainly has an eye for beauty in nature and, what is 
of equal importance, an artistic temperament and the 
ability to express it. He perceived that this beautiful 
birch, pleasingly relieved against a mass of foliage of a 
darker tree, presented a rarely attractive picture. He 
viewed the effect critically, composed his picture and 
promptly perpetuated it. This act was later supple- 
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mented by intelligent work in the darkroom and, surely, 
he must be gratified with the result of his efforts. 

Data: August, 3.40 p.m.; very clear light; No. 1 
Special Kodak 214 x 314; Kodak lens F/6.3; stop, F/8; 
1/25 second; Eastman roll-film; Duratol; tray-develop- 
ment; print, P. M. C. No. 9; Eastman Enlarger, with 
B. & L. F/6.3 lens. 

The last of this interesting series of mountaineering- 
souvenirs is “Pony Trail”, British Columbia, by E. F. 
Scheibe, page 207. Although it is alluringly presented, 
the mountain, partly covered with snow, easily domi- 
nates the scene. The way it emerges from the slender, 
pointed evergreens, below, is certainly superb. 

A visit to Ausable Chasm, New York State, is an 
experience that cannot be fittingly described in words. 
L. J. Creegan has made the attempt to do so, supple- 
mented by a series of photographs; but, admirable as 
both efforts are, he will admit that they have not done 
justice to the mental pictures, which can never be 
effaced. My one visit to this marvelous beauty-spot, 
last autumn, tells me that the photographs I made of 
places, similar to Mr. Creegan’s, are merely suggestions. 
My memory supplies the colors and various scenic 
effects associated with this thrillingly beautiful gorge. 
Mr. Creegan’s initial picture, page 201, is truthful and 
admirable. A little neutral color applied to the part 
of the negative corresponding with the black mass at 
the right, will greatly improve the present effect. The 
view of the chasm, page 203, is particularly fine; but 
it would gain in beauty if the part that contains the 
fragment of projecting white rock, in the lower left cor- 
ner, were cut off. The artist will approve, I am certain. 
In describing the mysteriously dark appearance of 
the waters of the chasm, some visitors believe that 
this quality gave the gorge its name, “Au Sable”. 
This idea is entirely incorrect; for, of course, the chasm 
derives its name from the Ausable River which flows 
through it and empties into Lake Champlain, at Fort 
Kent. The Ausable River rises some distance west- 
ward in the Adirondack Mountains, and it is the sandy 
character of the river (shores and bottom), the French 
word sable, meaning sand, that is responsible for the 
name, Ausable. And the sand in question is not 
black or dark in color, but looks like ordinary sand, 
which is a light brown. This similarity of names in 
English and other languages often leads to mistakes. 
“Lame”, in French, means “blade”; “‘main’’, “sale” and 
“singe”, in French, too, mean “hand”, “dirty” and 
“monkey”, respectively. ‘‘Fast’”’, “Most” and “Last’’, 
in German, mean “nearly”’, “cider”, and “burden’’, re- 
spectively. There is no accounting for similarity in 
certain names in English and foreign languages. 

The month for trout-fishing is at hand. Readers of 
Puoto-Era are reminded of this sport by Dr. Pardoe’s 
delightful picture, page 212. It speaks louder than 
words. But what a charming group, and what a 
beautiful setting! And all will exclaim: “What a 
splendid picture!” This mouthful of praise is intended 
for the artist, whose inexhaustible versatility and 
resourcefulness have been the subject of wonder among 
all appreciative readers of this magazine, and also 
wherever his pictures have been exhibited. As .a 
technician alone, Dr. J. B. Pardoe has my unstinted 
admiration. What could be more artistically admir- 
able than the sportswoman and her companion watch- 


ing the result of a “nibble”! 


Example of Interpretation 


In presenting Mr. Scudder’s extremely beautiful pic- 
ture of a bridge, the Publisher hopes that those who 
enter this competition of bridges will strive to do as 





As always, however, PHoto-Era urges con- 
testants to avoid the commonplace rendering of a 


well. 


subject, if possible. The gift to invent something new 
is not given to every one; but when an object, such as 
a bridge, already exists, the observer should try a stand- 
point that will yield a view considerably different from 
the usual one. There should be many such. Then 
the lighting—the early morning—particularly in May 
when the sun rises earlier than at present—should invest 
the subject with an aspect not seen later in the day. 
An unusual sky-effect, used as a celestial background, 
will often yield a striking and artistic picture. Then, 
there are effects that may be produced at dawn or at 
dusk and, perhaps, quite different from what are 
ordinarily seen. The way is for the competitor to 
exercise his powers of observation, patience and per- 
severance. Some persons have the faculty of noticing 
things that are unique. Our frequent and successful 
contributor, Kenneth D. Smith, is gifted in that way. 
If however, a competitor is temperamentally different, 
and has the ability to invest a familiar object with 
irresistible beauty—as often happens—he should try 
that method. The simplicity of design, the truth of 
color-values, and the long scale of gradations are the 
obvious excellences of Mr. Scudder’s “‘Over the Blue 
Ridge”. 

Data: Bronx Park, New York City; May, 3 p.M.; 
bright light; Ica camera, 244 x 314; 12 cm. Carl Zeiss 
Tessar; at F/9; Ingento Filter; 1/5 second; Film Pack; 
Metol-Hydro; enlarged on Cyko Buff. 


Our Contributing Critics 


PLEASE don’t crowd, gentlemen—the ladies I notice, 
are still backwards. No need of it—this month’s 
offering is irresistible. It is by an esteemed contributor 
whom, I am sure, you will treat with every considera- 
tion in your criticisms. 

Data: 6144x81% Century view-camera; 12-inch Dall- 
meyer 3A; at F/16; April, 3 p.m.; sun; quick bulb- 
exposure; Seed 26; pyro; print, Azo, No. 3, Glossy. 


The data for the Advanced Competition, Pic'ures by 
Artificial Light, and the Beginners’ Competition, instead 
of appearing on this page, as in the past, will be found 
under their appropriate headings near the pictures, thus 
making it easier for the reader to connect the two. 


G 


Value vs. Price 


Don’t try to buy a thing too cheap 
From those with things to sell— 

Because the goods you'll have to keep, 
And time will always tell. 


The price you paid you'll soon forget, 
The goods you get will stay; 

The price you will not long regret-— 
The quality, you may. 


They ought to cut this “price” word out 
Of dictionaries red, 

Make ‘“‘value”’ what men talk about, 
Not just the price instead. 


In food or metal, cloth or woods, 
Remember this advice: 
Don’t let the price control the goods, 
But goods control the price. 
The Photographic Poster. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Wrong Titles 


Dear Epitor: 

When, in December Puoto-Era you roasted the 
newspapers—at least, some of them—for neglecting 
to designate important photographs correctly, you 
said a mouthful! It so happens, that I am one of 
doubtless many who have discovered familiar pictures 
misnamed. Wonder why they don’t pay proper atten- 
tion to correct titles! My wife and I went on a visit 
to Vienna, last year, and, at the advice of a friend, 
stopped over and visited the lower part of Lake of 
Garda, Italy, especially the wonderful spot, called 
Salo. Well; a beautiful photograph of this lovely town 
was published in the rotogravure section of a_ well- 
known New York newspaper. It was named all right; 
but they spoiled it by saying that it was in Austria! 

Sometime later, another newspaper—not a New 
York one, however—published a sensational article 
about that shooting-affair in Los Angeles, in which 
several “movie” actresses were mixed up. With it, 
they printed the picture of one of these “stars,” with 
her name underneath; but the picture was really one 
of an entirely different woman,—a movie actress of 
rather good reputation and never mixed up with any 
scandal except she was unhappily married, got divorced 
and married another movie actor. 

But the latest blunder in this line was a very good 
picture of the former king of Bulgaria, now an exile 
and, according to the newspaper, living in Coburg, 
Bavaria! If any one that’s at all interested will look 
on the map of Germany, he will find that Coburg is 
outside of Bavaria, but not far from it. Not a bad 
mistake, but geographically wrong. Now there you 
are! FrepertcK HamiLton. 








A Confusion of Terms 


Haroip M. BENNETT is too serious-minded a man 
to notice occasional faux pas, such as emanate from 
careless persons who ask for hosiery or the like, at de- 
partment stores. He was a bit flustered, however, 
when an attractive young lady entered his office, just 
at closing-time, and sweetly asked for a kimono! It 
developed, later, that she wanted to see a kinamo, a 
type of amateur motion-picture camera which Mr. 
Bennett had been advertising. 


The Need of an Atlas 


Mr. Ricuarp L. Strout writing to us from New 
York encloses a clipping from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of November 2, from which it appears that Mr. Gordon 
Mackay began as follows an article on the “Eastern 
Grid Crown”. “Far away among the hills of Old 
New Hampshire,” says Mr. Mackay, “above the 
silvery ribbon of water that separates Connecticut 
from the Granite state” 

On which Mr. Strout comments: 

“Kindly note that Dartmouth College, elsewhere 
referred to as ‘university’, overlooks Connecticut, or 





it does so, anyway, from the Philadelphia view of 
geography. When some of these writers about sports 
really let themselves go, they don’t let any little thing 
like geography, grammar or fact stand between them 
and ribbons of ‘water that separate Connecticut from 
the Granite state’.” 

[If the patient reader will please examine a map of 
the state of New Hampshire, he will see that it is the 
Green Mountain State (Vermont) which the Connecti- 
cut River separates from the Granite State (New 
Hampshire).—Eprror. | 


Pity the Chairman of the House-Committee! 


Ir anyone thinks that the chairman of the house 
committee of a camera club—except the small, inactive 
Hypo Club, in northern New York—has an easy job, 
he is greatly mistaken. The Editor has talked with 
several of them, and it is true that theirs is not a bed 
of roses. If this overworked functionary tries to see 
that the darkroom utensils are properly cleaned and 
put away where they belong; that books and magazines 
are returned—and in good condition—when taken home 
to read by some selfish member; that cigar-butts and 
smoked cigarettes are not thrown around promiscu- 
ously; that dripping umbrellas are not left in the wrong 
place where they leave puddles of water; that the 
private property of members is not molested; that the 
expensive studio-camera, lens and plateholders, back- 
grounds and other accessories are used carefully and 
then restored to their proper places; that—well, a 
conscientious member knows what are his duties, 
he, the much-troubled chairman, will have his hands 
full. But it is not always easy to find a vigilant and 
conscientious officer, one who is also fearless, perse- 
vering and tactful. The Editor knows two such 
accomplished and appreciated functionaries, and one 
of them—all praise to him!—is W. H. C. Pillsbury of 
the Union Camera Club of Boston. 





Colin’s Chance 


Dear Editor: Mr. Hale’s coitumn, “As the World 
Wags”, in the Boston Herald of recent date, contained 
a couplet reminiscent of an osculatory diversion pub- 
lished in a memorable number of The Developer, the 
monthly bulletin of the Cincinnati Camera Club. It 
is appended herewith. Howarp F. Smiru. 


Tue Loox 


Howarp kissed me in the spring, 
Bobby in the fall; 

But Colin only looked at me 
And never kissed at all. 


Howard’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Bobby’s lost in play, 
But the kiss in Colin’s eye 
Haunts me night and day. 
MarGE. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Photographic Activities of the 
Brooklyn Institute 


Berore Dr. Arnold Genthe’s one-man show was 
removed from the walls of the Brooklyn Institute, he 
gave an informal talk before the members on his 
experiences and ideas on photography, cpening with 
the statement that the thing that is chiefly wrong 
with Pictorial Photography to-day is too much concern 
about Art: that one can hardly open one of the photo- 
graphic journals nowadays without finding an article 
on “Photography as Art”. His view is that if a photo- 
grapher succeeds in expressing his individual way of 
seeing things and makes others share the same emotions 
he felt in making his picture, he has done well. The 
photographer has to deal with realities and that photo- 
grapher who respects his medium will not retouch 
or obliterate character, though he sometimes falls into 
the error of trying to interpret a person. How can he 
interpret an artist or a stranger? The best he can do 
is to make many impressions and try to get his sitter 
with the defensive mask off. One can not interpret 
but can anticipate a psychological moment and get a 
good expression. In discussing his dancing-pictures, 
Dr. Genthe said that one can best give a feeling of 
motion if he can catch the transition from one motion 
to another; but it requires lots of patience, plates, and 
a patient dancer. The talk was interspersed with many 
more ideas and interesting anecdotes from Dr. Genthe’s 
own experiences and in closing Dr. Genthe said that 
he would like to make one suggestion regarding Art; 
that he felt that the best thing for a photographer 
would be the chance to discuss his work with people 
who are not photographers. He thought that he had 
had his best hints from musicians, sculptors, painters 
and others who approach the subject from an entirely 
different angle, and that for their next speaker, the 
Institute would do very well for itself by getting a man 
who is not a photographer. 

The classes have been active, Miss Lauffer’s taking 
up gum bichromate at their evening-session and work- 
ing with some interesting Spanish models at the por- 
trait-session. Mr. Zerbe in his class gave two demon- 
strations, the first on making enlarged negatives, the 
second on carbon and carbro processes. Harry New- 
man, who is one of the best Kallitype workers in New 
York, gave an instructive demonstration of his methods. 
This was followed by a Palladium demonstration by 
Miss Lauffer. 

The remainder of the session promises to be very 
busy at the Institute, as forthcoming events include a 
talk by Nickolas Muray and a show of Miss Lauffer’s 
latest work, besides several special evening-sessions. 
Also there will be a one-man show by Francis Bruguiere 
of New York. 


Detroit Camera Shop Pictorial Contest 


Tue Detroit Camera Shop, 67 Grand River West, 
Detroit, Michigan, in line with other progressive photo- 
graphic dealers, is conducting a photographic contest 
during 1924, the subject for March and April being 


“Detroit”. All pictures should be recognised easily 
as views of Detroit, and the negatives must have been 
made since January 1, 1924. This contest closes 
April 30, and will be followed by other contests. 
Awards of $3.60, $2.00 and $1.00 in trade will be given 
the first, second and third prize-winners; and a silver- 
cup is to be kept on exhibition in the shop, upon which 
will be engraved the name of the first prize-winner in 
each contest. As soon as an individual wins three 
first prizes, the cup becomes his property. 


Wollensak Amateur Photographic Contest 


Tue Wollensak Optical Company, of Rochester, 
New York, is offering prizes for the best pictures made 
with Wollensak lenses by non-professional photo- 
graphers. There will be three classes of pictures— 
Speed, Pictorial and General. First prize in each 
class will be $20.00 cash; second prize $10.00 cash; 
third prize a $5.00 Biascope pocket binocular; fourth 
prize, a $2.00 Pockescope Sr. Besides these twelve 
major prizes there will be twenty “honorable mentions” 
with a prize of a Pockescope Jr. for each. The contest 
closes at 5 p.M., May 1. All prints entered must have 
been made prior to February 15, 1924. For further 
particulars look in the advertising-pages of this 
magazine. 


J. P. Pardoe’s Successes 


WE have often referred to the pictorial versatility 
of Dr. J. B. Pardoe. Not satisfied with exhausting 
the field of natural history, on which subject he has 
contributed several illustrated articles of supreme 
interest to this magazine and to other publications, 
Dr. Pardoe entered the domain of genre-photography, 
producing an infinite number of subjects startlingly 
varied in character, also unique and attractive. A 
charming example of this class of work will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of Phoro-Era. He has wandered, 
camera in hand, through woods and fields, along lakes, 
ponds and streams, picking up here and there bits of 
natural beauty to delight the eye of the most critical 
picture-lover. Specimens of these, too, have occa- 
sionally found their way into our pages. He has 
participated in numerous photographic competitions, 
in this country and abroad, never failing to win at 
least one of the higher awards. 

It will interest, doubtless, many of our readers to 
know the extent of Dr. Pardoe’s success in participat- 
ing in competitive exhibitions of various kinds, and 
to this end we publish a partial list of his principal 
successes. 

Field and Stream Photo-Contest for Amateurs, first 
prize ($100.), and two of the $5.00 prizes; New York 
Evening Post Contest, first prize; Newark Sunday Call 
Summer Contest, four first and one second prizes; 
Willoughby Historical Photo-Contest, first prize, three 
times; International Photographic Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, held at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, (“Waiting for the Train”), first prize (gold 
medal); Newark Camera Club, same picture, first 
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prize (gold medal); Trenton Fair, N.J., five blue rib- 
bons; PHoto-Era (monthly competition for Advanced 
Workers), first prize, three times; Arizona State Fair, 
first prize; Bolton Camera Club (England) gold medal; 
\llentown, Pa., first prize; Vancouver, B.C., four first 
rizes (interior, figure, marine and landscape); last, 
ut not least, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, the gold medal. 


Photographers’ Association of America 


Tue 42d Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, from August 4 to 9, 1924, in spite of a 
rumor that says otherwise. These dates and the 
place are authentic, and the only ones authorised by 
the Board of Officers. 

On January 7 President Stearns of the Association 
broadcasted a message to the photographers from the 
Detroit News Association, WWJ. So far, the only 
reports of any persons who picked up the message 
were from Mr. Stearns’ wife and daughter at Rochester, 
Minn., and S. H. Dawson at Wooster, Ohio. Any 
more? 

The Association has started an innovation with the 
brass membership signs this year, by providing them 
with two small holes at the bottom to which may be 
attached the 1923 sign. In this manner the signs may 
be built up, chain fashion, and in time will make a 
very interesting series. 

The Association recently sent out circulars to over 
16,000 photographers in the United States and Canada, 
describing the benefits and appurtenances accompany- 
ing membership in the Association. Now is the 
psychological moment for the ‘‘100°%-ers” to secure 
a new member for the Association. Every member 
secured helps make the Association stronger and better, 
so do your best to get, at least, one new member. 

On May 19 to 22, 1924 will occur the “Twin” Con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States and the Southeastern Photo- 
graphers’ Association, to be held at Asheville, N.C., 
the “Land of the Sky”. These dates were selected 
on account of a 20% reduction in railroad fares that will 
be effective from ali points south of the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers, including Washington, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis and as far south as Miami, Tampa and 
New Orleans. A fine convention is planned and 
detailed information will soon be available. 

As a result of the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
for the Winona School, the dates for the 1924 session 
have been set for July 7 to August 2. Mr. Wm. H. 
Towles will again be in charge as director. 

S. R. Campse tt, Jr., Seeretary. 


Frederick & Nelson Exhibition for 1924 


THE interest shown this past season in the annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography held by Frederick and 
Nelson of Seattle, Washington, has marked this exhibi- 
tion as one of the outstanding shows of photographic 
art in America. The 1923 exhibit, which was the 
fourth annual show held in the Frederick & Nelson 
auditorium, showed a large increase both in attendance 
and in number of entries over the previous exhibitions. 
The total number of entries was 1400, and the list of 
contestants included professionals and amateurs of 
high standing in all parts of the country. Dates for 
the 1924 Salon have been set for October 20 to Novem- 
ber 1, and it is expected by those in charge that the 
number of entries this year will be in excess of any 
previous registration. 


Pictures Entered for the Pittsburgh Salon 


In a letter with regard to the opening of the Eleventh 
Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, held in the 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, March 2 
to 31, we learn that prints submitted to the jury for 
selection numbered eleven hundred and eighty. From 
this mass of prints the jury of selection picked a total 
of two hundred and eighty prints to be hung, divided 
among the different states and countries as follows: 
New York, 60; California, 59; Pennsylvania, 30; Ohio, 
21; Illinois, 18; Maine, 18; Michigan, 10; New Jersey, 8; 
Colorado, 7; Maryland, 6; Arizona, 4; North Carolina, 4; 
Utah, 3; Connecticut, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Florida, 2; 
Oregon, Alabama, Minnesota and .Washington, one 
each, a total of 258 from pictorialists in the United 
States. Foreign countries sent pictures as follows: 
England, 8; Belgium, 6; Denmark, 4; British Columbia, 3; 
and Nova Scotia, 1. 


Photograms of the Year 1923 


WE learn from the publishers that the issue of Photo- 
grams of the Year 1923 is all sold out, and that repeat 
orders cannot be filled. We would advise all who con- 
template buying a copy to place their order with us 
at once, as we shall be unable to procure any more 
copies of this interesting annual when our present 
stock is exhausted. A word to the wise should be 
sufficient. 


Exhibition of the Wentworth Photographs 


THE excellent collection of the Wentworth Photo- 
graphs, by Bertrand H. Wentworth, will be on exhibi- 
tion at the Society of Arts and Crafts, 9 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass., April 8 to 24. During the summer 
they will be on exhibition at Mr. Wentworth’s Island 
Studio, Monhegan, Maine, and after October 1 at his 
studio at Gardiner, Maine. This collection of photo- 
graphs has been on exhibition at the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio, during February, and 
at the Camera Club, 121 West 68th Street, New York 
City, in March. 


A Wonder Camera 


AccorbING to a report, English experts have invented 
a camera capable of making 300,000 photographs a 
minute, or one impression every one five-thousandth 
of a second! This is faster than the human mind is 
capable of thinking. If the sensitive material— 
plate or film—can be made responsive to such a high 
speed of exposure the swiftest moving object—bird, 
fish or insect, or a machine in operation—can be 
faithfully recorded. The result of a horse race which 
is in doubt, can be decided beyond dispute with a 
camera of the type described. With its aid, the exact 
manner of flight of birds can be accurately determined, 
for airplane-builders are eager to apply the principle 
of the bird’s moving wings to the planes. Indeed, 
problems of the swiftest moving objects, hitherto 
unsolved, may now be possible of solution. 


Exhibition by the Cleveland Artists 


Tue Sixth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen will be held at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, from May 6 to June 8. As Cleveland 
professionals have always been well represented in 
previous shows, it is trusted that they will again be 
well represented. For information, write or call at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Exhibition at the U. S. National Museum 


An exhibition of pictures of prominent English workers 
will be held at the National Museum in Washington, 
D.C., during March and April. It is expected that 
the pictures will be on exhibition at the rooms of 
the New York Camera Club during May and June. 
The collection of 103 pictorial photographs was assem- 
bled by the Manchester (England) Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society from their own members, with the 
assistance of members of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, the Hammersmith Hamp- 
shire House Photographic Society and the Pictorial 
Group of the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. This exhibition is the first of its type to 
come to America, and has created much interest among 
pictorial workers here. Mr. Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S., has 
charge of the details of the exhibition while in America, 
and Mr. C. J. Unsworth of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society will have charge in England. 


The B. & H. Amateur Motion-Picture Outfit 


Tue Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, have just 
placed upon the market a new automatic amateur 
motion-picture camera, and its companion projector, 
both so small that they are easily portable anywhere: 
the camera weighs 41 pounds and the projector 9 
pounds. The size of the camera is’3 x 6 x 8 inches and 
the projector can be placed in a case 8 x 11 x 11 inches 
in size. 

There are many new and clever mechanical features 
in this outfit. The camera is automatic in action, 
requiring only the touch of a button to either start 
making motion-pictures or a single exposure. The 
projector runs either forward or backward, or stops 
for a single picture without danger of warping the 
film. This is possible because of the forced air-draft, 
which positively cools the lamp-house, rheostat, film 
and film-aperture. 

The film is the new Ciné-Kodak standardised safety 
16 mm.; 400 feet being equal to, and takes the same 
projection-time as, 1000 feet of standard film. Econ- 
omy and portability will undoubtedly make this little 
“amera very popular, and it is not hard to visualise 
the possibility of many tourists or travelers carrying 
one, as, at a cost of less than 1/6 of a cent for each 
picture, they may photograph either in motion-pictures 
or “stills”. Negative-films can be purchased at any 
photographic supply dealer in 100-foot rolls, equivalent 
to 250 feet of standard film, at $6.00 per roll, including 
developing to positive—ready for projecting. 

An interesting feature is the utilisation of present 
standard-size negatives, which may be reduced to the 
new 16 mm. size at a very nominal cost. Already 
large libraries of feature plays, scenic and educational 
films are being reduced, and others are in process of 
formation. Rentals will be comparatively lower than 
present exchange-prices. Exceptionally fine optical 
prints are being produced from good negatives, because 
of the reduction of grain inherent in the originals, and, 
when prints are projected with a flickerless 9 to 1 
movement, a picture of unsurpassed brilliancy and 
steadiness is obtained. 

The projector with its 9 to 1 movement, in combina- 
tion with a high-speed synchronous shutter, absolutely 
eliminates all flicker. Heretofore, it has been consid- 
ered an impossibility to produce such a movement 
satisfactorily, but from the results already obtained 
it is very evident that the ultimate of perfection in 
motion-picture projection has at last been reached. 
There are many other mechanical features of interest 


in this little projector. The threading is extremely 
simple, and the wear on the film has been reduced to 
practically nothing. One piece of test-film was run 
through the machine 3000 times without showing 
any noticeable wear. Universal mounts for objective 
lenses are provided, ranging from 114 to 4 inches. 
Pictures up to 9x7 feet are projected very satisfac- 
torily with remarkable depth and _ brilliancy. Con- 
densers are of plano-type; mirror-reflector; self-centering 
lamp-mounting; 200-watt, 50-volt lamp; 3 ounce air- 
cooled rheostat; automatic fire-shutter; reversing-and- 
stop features; and clutch-in are among some of the 
distinctive features. 

The camera is as easily carried as a postcard-size 
folding still camera, and is furnished with a strap to 
go over the shoulder. Anyone can handle it very 
much as a binocular. Using no tripod, any moving 
object, no matter how quick, or in what direction it 
is moving, can be followed. The lens is a Cooke 25 mm. 
(Taylor-Hobson) F/3.5 anastigmat with adjustable 
iris-diaphragm. The shutter opening is 216 degrees, 
which is greater than most standard motion-picture 
cameras. 

Although these outfits are being made in large 
quantities, strict manufacturing-supervision and rigid 
inspection is maintained. The material, mechanical 
and optical installations are claimed to be equal in 
quality and workmanship to the highest priced stand- 
ard Bell & Howell equipment. It is not thought that 
the introduction of these instruments will affect the 
attendance at motion-picture theaters. On the con- 
trary, it is easily within the range of conjecture to 
visualise a greater stimulus to theater-patronage. 
No more should it discourage attendance than does the 
phonograph affect grand opera or the legitimate stage. 
Also, it should be remembered that there are many 
thousands of people who do not attend motion-picture 
theaters and would be benefited by having the “movies” 
brought to their homes. 


Reading Camera Club Exhibit 


Tue Eighth Annual Exhibition of pictures of the 
Reading Camera Club, Reading, Pa., was held on 
March 22 to March 29, 1924 at Pomeroy’s, 6th and 
Penn Streets. A total of 104 prints were on exhibition, 
and prizes were awarded to prints in five classes as 
follows: Grand Prize for the best picture exhibited 
to “Entrance to Spring” by Nicholas B. Phillipson. 
Landscapes: First prize, “River Path”, H. N. Mucher; 
Second prize, “Beach Pines”, W. E. Ziegler; Third 
prize, “Silver Birches”, Chester D. Deysher; Honorable 
Mention to the pictures “I Am Thy Life”, H. N. 
Mucher; “Heralds of Rain’, W. E. Ziegler; ““A French 
Epic’, W. F. Drehs; “The Willow Brook”, H. N. 
Mucher; ““A Home of Long Ago”, H. N. Mucher; 
“Afternoon Shadows’, Chester . Deysher; “By the 
Meadow Brook’, Nicholas B. Phillipson. In the Genre 
class prizes were awarded as follows: First prize, 
“Unselfish Service’, W. E. Ziegler; Second prize, 
““Speed’’, Chester D. Deysher; Third prize, “Homeless”, 
Chester D. Deysher; Honorable Mention to “At the 
Water Trough”, L. Roy Frey; “Hikers Discussing 
Flowers”, W. J. Browne; “An Afternoon Nap”, W. E. 
Ziegler. 

For the Portrait class the following prizes were 
awarded: First prize, “Pearl S.”, W. E. Ziegler; Second 
prize, “Red Apple”, L. Roy Frey; Third prize, “Profile”, 
L. Roy Frey; Honorable Mention, “From Bygone 
Days’, W. E. Ziegler; “Portrait”, W. E. Ziegler; “The 
Young Musician”, L. Roy Frey. In the Still Life 
class the prizes were: First prize, ‘““The Broken Wheel’, 
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Nicholas B. Phillipson; Second prize, ‘“‘Water Grass’’, 
Nicholas B. Phillipson; Third prize, “Vehicles of 
Expression”, W. E. Ziegler; Honorable Mention, 
“Rays of Comfort’, Earl W. Rook; “Bull Rushes” 
H. N. Mucher. 

In the Miscellaneous class the prizes awarded were: 
First prize, “Early Buds”, W. E. Ziegler; Second prize, 
“The Railroad Cut”, Nicholas B. Phillipson; Third 
prize, “The Old Wheel”, W. E. Ziegler; Honorable 
Mention, “Colonial Doorway”, H. N. Mucher; “Light 
of the Cross’, H. N. Mucher. 

The awards were made by five judges, which included 
the regular Pooto-Era Jury, Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., 
and A. H. Beardsley. We have obtained the prize- 
winning pictures for reproduction and these wil! appear 
in May. No doubt the originality of some of the sub- 
jects will be-of interest to other camera clubs. 


The New Burke & James Company 


Ir will be of interest to the entire photographic 
trade, and to amateur and professional photographers 
to know that a new company under the name of Burke 
& James Company has succeeded Burke & James, 
Incorporated, the well-known Chicago manufacturers 
and jobbers of photographic materials. The new 
company intends to continue handling virtually the 
same goods and will specialise on the patented Rexo 
and Ingento products and in jobbing the more practical 
and marketable products of other manufacturers. 
Many of the old employees are with the new firm. 
Among these are H. O. Monson, sales-manager, and 
Harry Burke, Business Manager. We are sure that 
users of Rexo goods will be glad to know of the new 
company and will favor it with their patronage. 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


Tue Executive Board of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England held a meeting in Boston on 
January 30, and decided to hold the 1924 convention 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., some- 
time during September, the dates to be decided on 
later. This hotel will make an ideal place to hold 
the convention, on account of its location and ar- 
rangement. Mr. Ira F. Lindsey of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, was elected secretary in place of Eric 
Stahlberg, resigned. Later reports give the conven- 
tion dates as September 16 to 19, 1924. 


The Willson Magazine-Camera 


WE have received from the Vicam Photo-Appliance 
Corporation, of Philadelphia, Pa., a circular which 
gives a description of the Willson Magazine Camera, 
with which it is claimed that an expert operator can 
make eight hundred small portraits in a day. It is 
said to be the only portable identification-instrument 
on the market. The identification-device, which is a 
part of the camera, is electrically operated, and records 
a number on the film immediately beneath each expo- 
sure as it is made. 

The Willson Camera makes two sizes of negatives, 
one 1-1/16 x 1-3/8 inches, and one 1-3/8 x 2-1/8 inches. 
The outside dimensions of the camera are 15-3/4 x 9-3/4 
x 3-1/4 inches, weight eight pounds, capacity 200 feet 
of film. It is equipped with two view-finders, two 
tripod-sockets, special shutter with cable release, and 
an anastigmat lens which works at F/3.5. 

In conjunction with the camera the company is 
supplying the Willson Automatic Printer, to make 


prints from the rolls of film directly on rolls of paper 
either singly or in multiple. It is really two separate 
printing-machines, one side so built that the entire two- 
hundred foot roll of negative may be placed in the 
printer, and with a roll of printing-paper of correspond- 
ing length the entire strip may be printed in ten min- 
utes. The other side of the printer is adjustable for 
two widths of paper. Any number of individual pic- 
tures can be printed on a continuous strip, or a single 
negative may be used to print the same picture on a 
strip of paper up to two hundred feet long. Pictures, 
when printed, are properly masked. The turning of 
a crank is all that is necessary for complete operation 
of the printing-process. 

The Willson Magazine Camera is designed to make 
photographs of schools, colleges, clubs, military camps, 
industrial concerns, picnics, or any large organisation 
or gathering. Besides making the single portraits, it 
is the only instrument that permits the portraits made 
to be arranged in group form, with the subjects placed 
in alphabetical order according to name. 


F. J. Mortimer Master of Masonic Lodge 


Worp has reached us from London that Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer was recently installed as Worshipful Master 
of the “Pen and Brush” Lodge, which meets in the 
Masonic Grand Temple at the Hotel Cecil. This 
lodge is made up of artists and journalists, but we 
learn that the meeting was well attended by many 
men of note in the photographic world. 


Photo-Engravers Wanted by Government 


APPLICATIONS will be rated as received until June 30. 
The examination is to fill vacancies in the Government 
Printing Office, at an entrance-salary of $1 an hour, 
plus the increase of $20 a month granted by Congress. 
Employees receive additional compensation for 
overtime-work, being paid at the rate of time and a 
half for Sunday work, double time for holiday work, 
and 20 per cent. in addition to the day-rate for night- 
work. 

Applicants must have completed an apprenticeship 
of at least four years in the photo-engraving trade. at 
least one year of which must have been in one of the 
following special branches: Halftone or line-photogra- 
pher, stripper and printer, copper-etcher, zinc-etcher, 
finisher, router, and prover. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and expe- 
rience on a scale of 100, such ratings being based upon 
the competitors’ sworn statements in their applications 
and upon corroborative evidence. 

Full information and application-blanks may be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners at the post-office 
or customhouse in any city. 


Civilising the Haitians by Photography 


Ir is reported that the United States is to send an 
expedition into the interior of the Island of Haiti with 
the purpose to civilise and educate the native popula- 
tion by the use of lantern-slides and motion-pictures. 
Photographers are to accompany the expedition to 
make pictures and to assist the United States Naval 
and Marine Corps Officers in the work of giving the 
Haitians a glimpse of the wonderful world which lies 
beyond their sight. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Movinc Pictures: How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. Conquests of Science Series. 
Entirely rewritten. 415 pages, illustrated by 116 
photographs, 30 drawings and an Index. Price, 
cloth $3.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1923, 

AmoncG the many excellent books on the making of 
motion-pictures, we believe that this entirely rewritten 
volume by Frederick A. Talbot is in a class by itself. 
It is addressed especially to the thousands of motion- 
picture theater patrons. Technicalities have been 
strictly avoided or reduced to simple language. The 
primary purpose of the author has been to familiarise 
the reader with the methods by which films are pro- 
duced and exhibited, and something of the cognate 
industries. It includes a description of the very latest 
developments in professional and amateur kinemato- 
graphy. Although the more popular aspects of the 
industry are described at length, the educational, 
scientific and instructional applications of the art 
have not been ignored. Progress in these fields has 
been less spectacular than in that devoted to pure 
entertainment. Nevertheless, there are indications of 
a more sympathetic popular attitude towards films of 
this character, which possibly present the greatest 
possibilities for motion-pictures. 

The book was written in England and was in- 
tended for English readers; but much of the contents 
is devoted to the work of American inventors and to 
American methods. However, the share which Great 
Britain, France, Italy and other countries have had in 
the development of the modern motion-picture is 
clearly shown and a perusal of Talbot’s interesting vol- 
ume will give the reader a clear, accurate history of 
kinematography in all parts of the world. Needless 
to say, the American inventors and manufacturers 
are deeply indebted to the experiences and successful 
producers in other countries for the present importance 
of the industry in the United States. In fact, the 
motion-picture of to-day owes its success and popularity 
to combined effort rather than to the work of one man 
exclusively. The growth of the industry had been due 
to experimenters in all parts of the world and may be 
traced back over a long period of years. Step by 
step the motion-picture has been brought to its present 
state of perfection. The struggles, disappointments, 
failures and successes of such men as Sir John Herschel, 
Dr. Horner, Henry Heyl, Reynaud, Muybridge, 
Desvignes, Sellers, Greene, Evans, Marey, Sebert, 
Soret, Anschiitz, Edison, Paul, Lumiére, Walker and 
Eastman make fascinating and instructive reading. 

One of the chief attractions of the volume is the 
wealth of anecdote which relates to the men who are 
the leaders among the producers to-day. The stories 
of such men as Laskey, Zukor, Griffith, Paul, Frohman, 
Williamson, Cecil de Mille, Selig, Fox, Gaumont, and 
Hepworth hold the interest as securely as a stirring 
tale of the South Seas. Then, too, there is a graphic 
account of how many of the great feature-plays of 


the day were made. This account includes a large 
number of facts which are really amazing to the average 
theater-goer. The book is divided into twenty-eight 
chapters among which we find the following interesting 
subjects: What Is Animated Photography? The First 
Attempts to Produce Motion-Pictures; The Discovery 
of Celluloid Film; The Dawn of the Motion-Picture 
Era; The Camera, Its Construction and Operation; 
Developing and Printing the Pictures; How the Pic- 
tures are Projected Upon the Screen; The Motion- 
Picture Theater and Its Equipment; Revealing Na- 
ture’s Secrets by Motion-Pictures; How a Picture-Play 
is Produced; Pictures That Move, Talk and Sing; 
Motion Photography as an Educational Force; Trick 
Pictures and How They Are Produced; Camera ‘‘Ef- 
fects’ and How They Are Obtained; Motion-Pictures 
in Colors; Elaborate Film-Plays and How They Are 
Staged; The Camera-Artist and His Work; Recent 
Developments, and other chapters of equal value. 

The illustrations aid the text materially and many 
of them are from comparatively recent photo-plays 
and from the studios or laboratories of Fox Film Cor- 
poration, Gaumont, Kodak Works, Bell and Howell, 
Edison, Provincial Kinematograph Theaters, Ltd., 
Universal City, Goerz, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Allied Artists Corporation, Paramount Pictures, 
British Instructional Films, Kineto Company of 
America, Vitagraph Company and Selig Polyscope 
Company. 

Although perhaps of minor importance, we express 
the hope that a subsequent edition of this splendid 
volume will be entitled “‘Motion-Pictures: How They 
Are Made and Worked” instead of ‘Moving Pictures’’. 
Leading authorities agree that the term ‘“‘motion-pic- 
tures” is to be preferred to “‘moving-pictures”. The 
volume concludes with a comprehensive Index which 
enables the reader to find quickly the subject in which 
he is especially interested. Mr. Talbot writes well and 
entertainingly, the type is clear and the format of the 
book is in true Lippincott style. We believe that this 
latest contribution to the history of the motion-picture 
will have the pronounced success which it deserves. 


DeutscHer CaMeRA-ALMANACH, Band 14. Ein Jahr- 
buch fiir die Photographie unserer Zeit, Begriindet 
von Fritz Loescher, Herausgegeben von Karl Weiss. 
Price, paper, $1.02. Berlin: Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft. 

Tue German Almanac founded by Fritz Loescher 
and published by Karl Weiss, Berlin, is exceedingly 
well done and interesting to amateur and professional 
photographers in the United States. Typographically, 
the book is carefully printed and the halftones in various 
shades of brown, black and greenish-blue ink are excel- 
lent. The paper in the main part of the book is a well- 
finished, coated stock which lends itself to the halftone- 
reproductions. However, the advertising-pages are on 
a cheaper and rather rough quality of paper. 

In looking over the pictures we were impressed with 
their remarkable technical and artistic quality. We 
can learn much from these German workers. All 
processes appear to be represented and the articles 
deal with portraiture, photographing children, domestic 
pets, nature subjects, mountains, marines, snow-scenes, 
genres and still-life. We were much interested in the 
article by Kithe Hecht entitled, “An Animal-Story in 
Photographs”. Our readers will recall that this worker 
contributed some remarkable animal-and-bird studies 
to PHoro-Era MAGAZINE a number of years ago. 

The almanac concludes with a review of progress 
during 1923 which deals with the latest developments 
in photographic technique. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 











Sergeant Higgins Has The Right Idea 


SIR: 

May I take space in “The Military Photographer” 
to express the random opinions of one that has packed 
a camera under his shirt almost as much as he has an 
Army-Pack on his back. Early in the so-called Border 
mix-up, I learned the need of a camera, if I was to 
back up some of my stories of that mess and not be 
called a liar at home. I picked a Vest-Pocket Kodak 
and the reason for this was that I could get by retreat 
with it in my pocket. The reason it was a six-dollar 
outfit was that I drew only $15 per. This machine 
backed up some stories that couldn't be told in Texas 
without some real backing; but with the pictures as 
proof they got by in Maine. 

Then the camera followed me through the 1917 
mix-up until the order came to ship all cameras home 
or they would go to the bottom of the Sound. Mine 
went home. 

My next army outfit was a Frenchie 9 x 12 cm. and 
was equipped to take up all the room possible. If I 
hadn’t been discharged and with the Y, I should have 
been hung, or worse, for carrying excess baggage; but 
even so, it brought to Maine the first-hand story of 
the fighting along the Marne or rather the records of 
the ruin and, in some cases, the graves of the boys to 
their mothers—weeks before they sent in the requests 
for those bodies. After this came a Premo Postcard- 
size outfit and it did its work as my article in the June, 
1923, PxHoto-Era MacGazine, “A Moderate-Priced 
High-Speed Camera” will prove. It was fast enough 
for the big guns. And since then, I have proved it fast 
enough for the field guns. 

Here is the point. If you boys are going into train- 
ing next summer, you can’t all be Signal Corps Men 
and you don’t want to have to depend on the Signal 
Corps for your pictures of army life. You have as big 


Camouflaged 


THE BATTLE OF DEVENS 


a part to play in the photographic end of this life as 
any Military Photographer in the field. 

It is up to you, and to you alone, to build up our 
defenses inasmuch as you are with the people who elect 
the men to Congress; and, if you can show them just 
what their money is going into, you will get the neces- 
sary money for the Regulars, the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. Get busy and “shoot” more 
pictures at camp; then, get out and tell everyone you 
know just what you believe the common sense, defense 
plan of America must be and show them the pictures 
you made at camp. 

Your outfit should be a good pocket-camera, either 
a Vest Pocket, value $6.00 to $19.00, or some other 
model that you can carry in your pocket all the time. 
Be sure to get a good leather-case for it, as it will 
save money and pictures in the long run. Next, make 
pictures of the guns, the trucks, tanks, soup-wagons, 
drills, sham battles, and everything of interest. Don’t 
make pictures of the crap games. Only part of the 
fellows play, and besides, that isn’t what they are 
there for. It is against the Military Law anyway. 
Now read Pxroto-Era MaGazine and learn about 
your camera, then get into the game and prove that you 
are a valuable Military Photographer and that your 
part is in the battle of votes back home. 

Lester Hiacrns, 
Tech. Sgt. Q.M.C., Hdq. 97th Div. O.R.C. 


What’s Doing and What’s Coming 


WE are receiving a number of very interesting letters 
and we are glad to hear of the personal experiences of 
those who have made a practical test of photography in 
connection with army-life. We are particularly eager 
to get pictures which always help to visualise the 
description for the reader. 

In the May issue we are indebted to Lieut. A. W. 





In Action 


LESTER HIGGINS 
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Stevens, U. S. Air Service for an extremely interesting 
picture and a very practical hint of value to all photo- 
graphers. Lieut. Stevens is preparing other material 
as rapidly as his duties permit. His article on Niagara 
Falls from the air is in preparation. 

In the June number we will have a beautifully illus- 
trated article by John E. Webber, a former Captain in 
the Canadian Army during the World War, on “Notable 
Achievements in Aerial Photography” and the illus- 
trations are mostly from pictures made by Lieut. 
Stevens when he flew over Boston and through the 
White Mountains. Moreover, the latest types of 
airplane cameras are described. 

We are indebted to the editors of the 97th Divi- 
sion Bulletin, March number, for their kind mention of 
Puoro-Era MAGAziINneE and this department. In this 
connection, it is a pleasure to record the courtesy and 
co-operation of Colonel James B. Kemper, Lt. Colonel 
Richmond Smith, Major Paul Murray, Major Charles 
H. Mason, Major George Blair, Capt. M. B. Goodyear, 
Capt. A. F. Dedicke of the 97th Division Headquarters. 

Through our membership in the National Geographic 
Society we are arranging for a special series of pictures 
made by the U. S. Air Service and Signal Corps in 
various parts of the United States and possessions. We 
expect to have more to report next month. 

We understand that a photographic department is 
being organized at the Army Base, First Corps Area, 
Boston. We shall be glad to give further particulars 
as soon as we hear from the Signal Officer in charge. 

It will help us greatly to receive any items of photo- 
graphic value and interest from our readers, no matter 
where they may be stationed. We have some material 
on the way from Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, so 
that distance is no drawback whatever. 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 








So many inquiries reach us from time to time asking 
for information as to where pictures may be sold that 
we have decided to publish a short list of places where 
photographs may be disposed of. This list is not com- 
plete in any respect, and we shal! add from time to 
time the names of new firms who may appear in the 
market for photographs. 


The Farmer, 579 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Agri- 
cultural photographs, any size, except in case of 
cover-pictures, which must be 8x10 or larger. 
Prices from 50 cents to $2.00. 

The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Desires pictures instructive or interesting to 
farm folks. Post card size or larger preferred, prices 
from $1.00 up. 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Power-hauled farm machinery, labor-saving devices, 
farm power plants in action. Prints 5 x 7 or larger. 
Prices $1.00 and up. 

The Garden Magazine, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 
Garden and plant pictures in sizes 5 x 7 or larger. 
House and Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City. 
Uses photographs of rooms decorated in good taste, 
garden scenes, etc. Sizes up to 644x9l4. Pay- 

ment according to size and value. 

The Industrial Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Uses photographs pertaining to 
vocational training-school work. Size 4 x 5 or larger. 
Prices from $1.00 to $4.00. 


Motor, 119 West 40th St., New York City. Uses 
pictures made from a motoring point of view. Size 


immaterial. Price from $2.00 to $3.00 for acceptable 
prints. 

The New York Times, Pictorial Section, Times Square, 
New York City. Uses pictures with a definite news 
value. Any size used if clear, although 8 x 10 
preferred. Price $3.00 and up. The Times also 
maintains a photographic service, the Times Wide 
World Photos. 

The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Uses 
Farm scenes, Any size if the prints are good. 
Prices from $1.00 to $3.00. 

Touring Topics, Figueroa and Adams Sts., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Desires photographs of landscapes and 
pictorial views of Western scenic spots. Prices from 
50 cents to $3.00 immediately after publication. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. See pages of picture section for 
wants. Pictures 3x 4 and larger. Pays from $3.00 
up to $25.00 per print. 

A. W. Shaw Company, (System and Factory), Cass, 
Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago, Ill., uses photo- 
graphs of office, store, factory and farm plans. Also 
of men doing things in these lines. Prices from 
$1.00 to $15.00. 

The American Builder, Radford Building, Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Photographs of home interiors, dwell- 
ing houses that appeal to the average man, etc., 
5x7 or larger. Prices $1.00 each. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
wants pictures suitable for a rotogravure section, 
such as unusual window displays, pictures illustrative 
of sales events; odd or curious methods of selling. A 
special rate of $5 each for photographs is offered. 
Get a copy of the Ledger for further information. 

Good Hardware, 912 Broadway, New York City. De- 
sires pictures of booths, floats and unusual displays 
or stunts that hardware dealers have used for adver- 
tising purposes. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








Aprit 12 to 27, 1924. Ninth Brussels International 
Salon of Photography, Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 
5 rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. Last day for 
receiving prints, March 25, 1924. Entry-forms from 
Mr. P. Limbosch, secretary, 5 rue de la Loi, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

AprIL 22 to May 3, 1924. Australian Salon of Photo- 
graphy, Gallery of Farmer & Company, Ltd., Pitt, 
Market and George Streets, Sydney, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. Last day for receiving prints, March 18, 
1924. Entry-forms from The Secretary, Australian 
Salon of Photography, Box 298 G.P.O., Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia or from PHoto-Era MAGazIng, 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 

ApriL 25 to May 4, 1924. Annual Exhibition, Ham- 
mersmith Hampshire House Photographic Society, 
Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, 
London, W. 6. Last day for receiving entries, 
Friday, April 11, 1924. Entry forms from D. H. 
Wilkinson, Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 2 Drayton 
Road, West Ealing, London W. 13, England. 

May 1 to 20, 1924. First Annual Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography, Fort Wayne Art School and 
Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Last day for receiv- 
ing prints, April 15. Entry-forms from Karl S. 

Bolander, 1026 West Berry Street. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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LONDON 





CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 











Tue difficulty with our London Letter is condensing 
it. We each clamor for a share in the one thousand 
words for our different items; and if one subject is 
rather big and impossible to squeeze into a short para- 
graph, it runs the risk of being held over. This 
happened last month with Ward Muir’s new book, “A 
Camera for Company”, and we determined that it 
should have plenty of elbow-room, this time, by 
coming first. It is published by Selwyn and Blount, 
Adelphi, London, at 7/6, and has four photographic 
illustrations, interesting and most applicable, but is 
not, in our opinion, Mr. Muir’s best work. On the 
“jacket” is a portrait of Mr. Muir by Bertram Park, 
at which the old-fashioned will exclaim, ‘How fright- 
ful!’’, and the modern, “How clever!’ The preface 
tells us, “These chapters contain nothing technical. 
Nobody will learn from them how to develop plates or 
films, or how to make prints.” And yet every photo- 
grapher should read this extremely entertaining book; 
for it contains the spirit of photography expounded 
by one who certainly knows his subject. He is not one 
of the dull kind who takes scores of meaningless snap- 
shots, and is learned in the law of technical detail; 
but the observant, adventurous and discriminating 
sort, with eyes trained to see beauty and wits sharp- 
ened to enjoy humor—just the spirit that gets into 
some people’s photographs and makes them alive and 
interesting. 

“The Camera for Company”’ is really a bundle of 
essays, and reading it is like having leisurely chats with 
one who has been about and, having the photographic 
eye, has seen a lot and tells us interesting things in an 
interesting way. How rare, alas! in real life. If 
only more people who insist on recounting their adven- 
tures had this shrewdly observant, gently ironic and 
kindly humorous attitude of mind! “Motoring in 
Albania”’, “Experiences in an Airship’’, “Photographing 
Wars”, “A Professional who became an Amateur’, 
and “A Glimpse of Russia” are some of the chapters; 
but they are too individualistically written for their 
titles to suggest much. Perhaps, the most photographic 
chapter, and certainly one of the most amusing, is 
called “‘Fretful Interlude”. The fretfulness is caused 
by the infallible touch of tactlessness contained 
in the comment (when we show a photograph) “You 
must have a very good camera”. As we have all 
suffered from this tactless remark, we read on with 
sympathetic pleasure, that when discussing cheap 
hand-cameras, “‘there is no such thing as a bad camera 
which will produce presentable photographs—but there 
are uncomplicated cameras, almost fool-proof; and 
one of the distinguishing peculiarities of a ‘good’ 
camera is that fool-proof is the last adjective you could 
apply to it”. The writer is particularly Ward Muirish 
when he goes on—‘‘Tactlessness is so often caused by 
the endeavor to be tactful that, in spite of our chagrin, 
we amateur photographers recognise ‘You must have 
a very good camera’ as meant well, and we generally 
refrain from any petulant retaliation. Life is too 
short to be spent explaining that good photographs 
are not made with good cameras any more than good 
paintings are painted with good brushes, or good poems 
written with a good pencil. . . . I had an acquaintance 





who—plagued by the ‘You must have a very good 
camera’ speech—achieved a large collection of lovely 
landscapes made with a biscuit-tin and a pin-hole.” 

We must apologise for giving quotations; but we 
have had so much enjoyment out of ““The Camera for 
Company”, that we cannot help trying to pass some 
of it on to our readers. The last chapter, “Luggage” 
is one of the most entertaining. At the end of it, the 
author sums up his resolution of traveling light, however 
rich he may become. ‘For though rendered frail by 
excess of lax luxuriousness” he says, “I may have 
given up glass plates, I shall not be able to move any- 
where without a Kodak or an Ensignette.” 

Having had applications, lately, for a certain variety 
of Nature photographs of subjects we have not for 
years been making, we have looked up old negatives, 
and the search has been more illuminating than we 
expected. There were the negatives, and prints 
made from them about a dozen years ago. In examin- 
ing the prints, we soon discovered that the experience 
gained in the interval was of material importance 
at least, from the view-point of pleasing the editors 
of lay illustrated papers. In those far-off days, we 
had not learned to make the most of the subject in 
the matter of printing and trimming. We had been 
content to send small contact-photographs of the 
whole negative on any paper that was in stock; whereas 
we now handle them in a very different way. The 
salient point of interest is chosen and enlarged on 
the glossiest of papers, the grade of which is exactly 
suited to the quality of the negative, so as to show the 
subject off to the best advantage. Ten years’ work 
has taught us that the editor of an illustrated paper 
at least, in this country—is very much like the rest of 
the community. His eye must at once be attracted by 
the photograph. It must, moreover, be large, and 
nothing should be left for him to do in the way of 
altering the design, and there should be no uncertainty 
as to its good qualities for reproduction. Like so many 
of us, and in spite of his experience, he is impressed by 
size and, again like the majority, takes the line of 
least resistance and accepts pictures that will give him 
least trouble, providing, of course, that they tell their 
allotted story at a glance. 

Our new methods have proved their value by a 
ready acceptance of the work sent in. The one feature 
that makes old negatives unusable is, if by chance, 
they contain feminine figures. Women’s fashions in 
clothes fatally date a photograph, and a skirt or hat 
of 1914 will not pass muster in 1924. But all sorts of 
animal-studies, landscapes and even children’s por- 
traits will survive the ordeal. So we recommend 
photographers who have a stock of old negatives to 
look them through, and in the light of their accumulated 
experience see if a second harvest may not be secured. 

The official lectures at the National Gallery are 
proving popular. Every day, except Sundays, these 
discourses are held in the morning, and clear and 
lucid explanations are given of the aims of the various 
masters considered. A large number of photographers 
have taken advantage of these excellent opportunities 
to improve their artistic training from the view-point 
of the painter. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








Last Call for Our Radio Contest 


Let me refer the reader again to our advertising- 
pages for particulars of our Special Radio Contest. 
We have been receiving a fair number of entries and 
many interesting letters. It would almost seem that 
there were not so many radio-enthusiasts among our 
readers as some would have us believe. Our recent 
Miscellaneous Competition was one of the largest 
we have had in many months, so that the moderate 
number of entries in the Radio Contest cannot be 
traced to lack of photographic interest. We await 
with curiosity the response to this contest; and, whether 
it be large or small, we shall have some interesting 
things to report when it is over. Radio and photo- 
graphy may not be pulling so hard in opposite direc- 
tions as some camera clubs, dealers and manufacturers 
have reported. 


For the Spring and Summer Issues 


SoME magazines advertise “the good things that 
are coming” and others prefer to keep their readers in 
suspense and let each issue speak for itself. Which of 
the two methods is better, I will not venture to say. 
Each has its merit from the Publisher’s point of view. 
In the present case I do not care which is better or ac- 
cording to form. I just wish to mention some articles 
which I believe will interest my readers during the 
coming season. I shall not mention them all, but a 
few to show that there will be something different and 
worth while in every issue. 

The subject of photographing birds and their nests 
will be covered from three different angles by writers in 
three different parts of the world. The first, in the 
May number, will be “Wild Birds and the Camera in 
Queensland” by Otho Webb, Australia. This is a 
practical, entertaining and stimulating photographic 
article. The second, in June, will be “Photographing 
Your Friends, the Birds’ by P. A. Smoll, Colorado. 
In this article the author dwells upon the importance 
of first making friends with the birds before attempting 
to photograph them. The third, in July, will be “Bird 
Nesting with a Hand-Camera” by Dan McCowan, 
Banff, Canada. Inasmuch as Mr. McCowan is the 
author of a successful book on Canadian fauna and 
flora, his article will be of great practical interest and 
value to every reader. 

Among other articles that are out of the ordinary, 
let me mention several which will appear during the 
summer months: “‘Plate-Cameras Without Darkrooms” 
by Leonard C. Rennie; “Photographing a Singing Toad” 
by G. E. McColm; “How to Copy Halftone Pictures” 
by C. M. Harris; “Photography and the Radio” by 
Richard B. Chase; “Photographing for the Farm Page” 
by Jean L. Phillips; ““Notable Achievements in Aerial 
Photography” by John E. Webber; “The Artificial 
Graining of a Print” by J. R. Hall; ‘“‘Summer-Oppor- 
tunities Along the Coast” by William S. Davis; “*Photo- 
graphing Oak Creek Canyon, Arizona” by Earl K. 
Foreman; “Photographing Niagara Falls from the Air” 
by Lieut. A. W. Stevens, U. S. Air Service; ‘‘Pictures 


by Artificial Light” by A. H. Dockray; “Double Nega- 
tives” by A. M. Cleveland, and a number of shorter 
but none the less practical, helpful and interesting 
articles by other experienced writers. 

Let it be said again, as one famous statesman has 
remarked, that it is not the length or the shortness of 
a piece of writing but the extent to which it inspires, 
cheers or teaches the reader that determines the real 
value. In selecting material for PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE we try to get all three of these factors. Sometimes, 
we fall short. This is not due to our lack of effort but 
to the experienced workers themselves who are too 
modest or who do not believe that they can write a 
good article. Now and again, after much coaxing, 
we manage to get an article from one of them. There 
are certain stars in the photographic firmament which 
are shining brightly now. There is much of their 
artistic and literary work in evidence, and it is well 
to enjoy the beauty of their brilliancy. However, 
there is also a body of lesser lights who are working 
quietly and thoughtfully in photography. Many of 
these will be the photographic stars of to-morrow. 


Words of Appreciation 


PuBLISHER PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE: 

According to an ancient custom it is necessary that I 
place the sum of eight cents in the archives of PHoto- 
Era MAGAZINE as a memento that I once had the 
nerve to compete for the silver-cup. Or rather, I 
should say that it is a custom in my family to pay off 
all debts before the New Year. The enclosed stamps 
I owe you for return postage on my beautiful work of 
art, “Chateau Frontenac’. However, I will try until 
I land the silver-cup. 

I thank you for your kind consideration and also 
for the help your magazine is to me. I am always 
waiting for the next number. I get more value for 
the money I send Puoto-ErA MaAGazine than for 
any other investment. Old Dutch Cleanser may 
brighten the home, but PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE goes 
further, for it also brightens the heart. I have been 
taking PHoro-Era MaaGaztne for seven years. I 
bought it for a while from the news-stands when I 
had no idea of getting a camera myself. It appealed 
to me, because it seemed to lift me up, out of the dollar- 
mad and pleasure-crazy crowd. After seven years I 
can truthfully say that every number has contained 
the value of a year’s subscription. 

There is one article which appeared some time ago 
that I have read over and over. Perhaps when you 
wrote it you never thought it would leave an ever- 
lasting impression in the heart of any of your readers. 
It certainly did with me. It was the article telling how 
Puoto-ErA MaAGazine became located at Wolfeboro. 

I hope that God may bless you with the best of health 
for many years to come, for your own sake first and 
afterwards for the sake of your many readers. 

Yours respectfully, 
Witrrep Hitton. 





Apponaua, R.I. 
December 24, 1923. 
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